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In the Amertcan Macuryist of Decem- 
ber 17, 1881, there appeared illustrated 
descriptions of independent air pumps and 
condensing apparatus, which descriptions 
with but few exceptions, apply equally to the 
air pump and condenser presented herewith. 
The one here shown represents a compound 
steam cylinder, which affords greater advan- 
tages in the economical use of steam. The 


leven at some additional cost. 
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Putting up Line Shafts—Setting Engines 
and Tools. 


By H. RryYNo ups. 


How to put up a line shaft with the least 
labor, and so as to know that it is all right 


principles and practical operation of the, 


compound engine are too well understood by 
our readers to require description at this 
time. The high-pressure steam cylinder is 
6” diameter, low-pressure 12”, air cylinder 
16”, with a stroke of 16”. The high-pressure 
steam cylinder has the regular Knowles valve 
motion, which also operates the valve upon 
the low-pressure cylinder. 

Each of these valves may be adjusted in- 
dependently of the other. The speed and 
cushioning of the piston may also be easily 
and quickly adjusted to suit all working con- 
ditions. The high and low-pressure cylin- 
ders are separated by a 
solid cylinder head, con- 
nection being made from 
the low-pressure piston 
to the cross head by 
means of two piston rods 
which pass through two 
sleeves, with stuffing 
boxes at either side of 
the high-pressure cylin- 
der. 

By this arrangement, 
all danger from leaks 
between the two cylin- 
ders is avoided. The 
exhaust pipe from the 
‘cylinder connected 
with the condenser, as 
shown. 


is 


The air pump, 
as will be observed, is 
made so that the con- 
denser may be attached 
to either side as may be 
desired. The valves are 
easily accessible. 

A compound air pump 
and condenser of the 
size herein alluded to is 7 
now working, attached 
to a 800-H.P. steam en- 
gine of the Corliss type, 
with an economy, stated on good authority, 
of 1.9 per cent. of the indicated H.P. of the 
engine. All the steam required to drive this 
air pump passes through a steam pipe }-inch 
inside diameter. 

This apparatus is made by the Knowles 
Steam Pump Works, 86 Liberty St., New 
York, and 44 Washington St., Boston. 

Compressed-air locomotives are in regular 
and successful operation in Germany, France 
and England. They have been tried in this 
country with good results, and should be 
adopted, especially on elevated railroads. 
Their neatness and convenience commend 
them to every citizen who uses the public 
streets. Running expenses of compressed- 
air locomotives (except where the air is com- 
pressed by water power) may slightly exceed 
the cost of using steam locomotives, but 
companies that have the privilege of occupy- 
ing the streets with railroad structures oug..t 
to be required to consult the comfort and 
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the carpenter just where they are wanted, 
and proceed to locate permanent points, from 
which all measurements are taken, by meas- 
uring from one of the corners to whatever 
distance the line is to be from the side of the 
room, and driving a copper or brass nail and 
marking with prick punch, to show the exact 
center—and the same at the opposite end of 
the room. Then from one point to the other 
snap a fine chalk line, being careful to have 
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work, I measure on each block, from center 
mark for hangers, half the length of the box 
either way, and make a mark across the 
block, and on that mark I lay off half the 
diameter of the shaft and make a cross mark 
or dot, to line the shaft by. 

Everything is now ready to bolt up the 
hangers, put the pulleys on the shaft, as re- 
quired by the ground plan, and hoist the 
shaft into place, and proceed to level and 
| straighten, which I do as follows: 

To level, I make a tram, by taking a pole 
and driving a piece of wire or a nail in the 
end, and filing it off until it will just pass 
under the shaft when the end is resting on 
one of the blocks, and by placing one end on 
the mark showing the length of box and the 
wired end against the shaft close by the box, 
I know that it is plumb, and have only to 
raise or lower the shaft by means of the ad- 
justing screws, until the pole will just pass 
under. 

To straighten the shaft, I drop the plumb 
line over the shaft close to the hanger, and if 
straight, the point of the plumb will be 
just at the mark laid 
off on the block, as de- 
scribed before, this be- 
ing done at each of the 
hangers, and the job, so 
far as the line shaft is 


fi 


concerned, is completed. ” 
| mmr 1117101 NT “ 
(RNP 11101 Now, to locate the 
ue . . . *) 
: counter shaft, I meas- 








KNOWLES IMPROVED CompounD ArrR PUMP AND CONDENSER. 


when done, is a question that bothers a good 
many machinists. In putting up line shaft- 
ing, in many cases the trouble is in not mak- 
ing haste more slowly. For if the shaft is 
not put up true, of what avail is the speed 
with which the job is done ? 

I have adopted a plan that suits me well 
and gives good results, and I offer it for the 
consideration of others. If, for instance, I 
am to put up all the shafting, together 
with engine, etc., I commence by making a 
ground plan, showing the location of the 
tools to be run, and study so to place them, 
that the work may progress from one to 
another, or from the beginning to the con- 
clusion, with as little handling as possible. 
Then, knowing the speed that the tools 
should run, I note what size pulleys are 
wanted on the line, and on what section they 
are wanted. I then take the longest shaft 
and lay out where I wish to place hangers, 
and [am then ready for business. 
are to be any extra timbers put in, I show 





If there 


it thumbed at frequent intervals, if the line 
is long, so that it may show only one mark. 
I then drop a plumb line from the ceiling to 
the center marks on the witness nails, and 
snap a line across the timbers, taking the 
same care as on the floor. I then have as 
many wooden blocks—38 or 4 inches longer 
than the box, 3 or 4 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick—as there are hangers, and tack them 
on the floor, over the chalk line, and under 
where the hangers are to be located, and 
level them very carefully, taking pains to 
change ends with the level and staff, so as to 
neutralize any error there may be in the staff 
or level. Ithen cut a measure to go from 
one of the blocks to timber above, on which 
the feet of the hanger rests, and from each of 
the blocks Jay off, on these timbers, how 
much is to be taken off or added to, to 
make all of the seats for hangers level. Then 
from the chalk line already made, measure 
either way and mark for the bolt holes. 


ure from the witness 
niils driven in the floor, 
as far as it is to be from 
the main shaft, and snap 
a line as before desctril - 
ed, and proceed in every 
way as on the main line. 
If desirable to set the 
tools as the work goes 
along, I do it all by the 
floor lines. Forinstance, 
to set a lathe, move the 
» tail center to the farther 
end of the ways, and 
drop a line from the 
center to the floor, then 
move the lathe until the 
plumb point is the same 
distance from the floor 
line at both centers. For 
an iron planer, lay ¢ 
straight edge across the 
bed and against the uprights, and drop lines 
from that, and so on with all of the tools. 

To set the engine, go back to the witness 
nails, and measure distance to the center of 
engine shaft; or, if not convenient to mcas- 
ure from the nails, measure from any con- 
venicnt point on the floor line between those 
nails, and locate the ground line, from which 
to lay out engine foundation in the usual 
way. 

If there is to be shafting on the floor above, 
bore a small hole as near over the witness 
which drop a 
plumb, and measure from the point to the 


nail, and then from the line above the floor 
measure off the same distance and drive wit- 
ness nails for that floor, and so on from floor 
to floor, repeating the operation as described 
on the first floor. 

Expeits may criticise my way of doing the 
job, but they are not the ones I am talking 
to, but to the men who have never had occa- 
sion to put up a line shaft. The problem is, 
how to put up a line shaft with the least la- 


nails as possible, through 


Now, while the carpenter is doing his'| bor, and know that it is atl right when done, 























Two-Cylinder Vertical Steam Engine. 

The demand for steam engines of moder- 
ately small power has for the past three or 
four years been somewhat phenomenal, and 
as might be expected has resulted in bring- 
ing out many claimants for popular favor. 
While the judgment or the prejudices of the 
individual purchaser generally leads him to 
purchase in accordance therewith, itis never- 
theless frequently the case that the room 
that can be spared for the locating of the en- 
gine has considerable to do with the selection 
of the peculiar type. 

The engraving herewith presented repre- 
sents a steam engine that is claimed to pos- 
sess features recommending it to favorable 
considerations, and which is made in small 
sizes. As willbe seen, it has two cylinders, 
which are bolted to the bed plate, and the 
shaft is at the top of the stands, thus bring- 
ing the driving pulley overhead, and in such 
a location as to admit of belting to the line 
shaft without taking up floor room in the 
passage of the belt. The stands or housings 
are arched at the bottom, so as to make all 
parts of the cylinder easy of access, and also 
to brace against the pull of the belt in trans- 
mitting the power. 

The parts are 


presents a neat and serviceable appearance. 


These engines are made by Clark & Knight, | 


Worcester, Mass. 
i 


Horizontal Tubular Boilers. 


well finished and made | 
largely of steel, and altogether, the engine | © 
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the damage to the sheet underneath, result- 
ing from scoring with the chisel when chip- 
ping after the sheets are riveted together. 






























A TYPE OF VERTICAL ENGINE. 


We present herewith an engraving of a} For reasons similarto this the concave sys- 
J ] A 


horizontal tubular steam boiler, as built by | 
Woodbury, Booth & Pryor, Rochester, N., | 


tem of riveting is used. 
The accurate spacing of rivet holes by the 


Y., and recommended by them to be used | machine insures the holes coming together 


with their automatic cut- 
off engine. While there 
is litle absolutely new 
in this boiler, we publish 
it in part for the purpose 
of calling attention to 
whatis, after all, entitled 
to the 
representative stationary 
steam boiler in this coun- 
try, and in part to call 
attention to some of the 


be considered 


distinctive features 
adopted by the parties 
above mentioned, and 
some of the 
used in their favor. 

It will be seen that 
this boiler as constructed = 
is not provided with a 
dome, in which it differs 
from the majority 
boilers of this class, 
although many of the 
most observing engin- 
eers have of late years 
come to doubt their val- 
ue, while the fact that 
weaken the shell has been 
monstrated. 


arguments 


of 


they materially 
indisputably de- 


As an argument against the utility of the 
dome, it is said that a dome, as ordinarily 
constructed, would contain steam enough to 
supply an engine from yj to #4, of a minute 
only, and that the steam would not be of so 
good quality as if taken from a point nearer 
the great repository of heat—the water ; 
hence the manufacturers of this boiler con- 
struct them without domes unless especially 
ordered. 

The perforated dry pipe, through which 
steam is supplied to the engine, is made of a 
size several times larger than the steam pipe, 
and is provided at its end with a hinged valve 
opening inwardly to provide against the pos- 
sibility of the perforations becoming stopped 
up. 

We note from a copy of printed specifica- 
tions that the sheets are to be long enough in 
all cases to reach entirely around the boiler, 
and that the quality is to be ‘‘ Charcoal flange 
fire-box iron,” and ‘‘ Charcoal flange iron ;” 
also that the plates are to be planed or bev- 
eled by machines, and rivet holes are to be 
punched with a spacing machine ; the object 
of planing or beveling the sheets before they 


are put together being, of course, to prevent now bringing about $13,500. Now the man- 


ufacturer gets cash on delivery, while in 
1872 and 1873 he was glad often to take the 
bonds of the railway companies, which fre- 
quently proved an unprofitable investment. 
This extraordinary prosperity and the ina- 
bility of the present works to fill orders 
promptly, has naturally not only induced the 
present companies to increase their capacity, 
but has stimulated the organization of several 
new establishments. The largest works in 
this country, which formerly had a capacity 
of one engine a day, are now able to turn out 
about two a day, and the company, it is 
stated, has purchased a site for new works 
at Pittsburgh. New works have been pro- 
jected at Rome, N. Y., and at Bordentown, 
N. J., and a company has been organized 
with a capital of $1,000,000, for the purpose 
of building extensive works near Chicago. 
Meantime, nearly all the other locomotive 


| building establishments, including those of 


the railway companies, have greatly enlarged 
their facilities, so that the total productive 
capacity is nearly fifty per cent. greater than 
it was even a year ago. At present all this 


| increase of facilities seems amply warranted, 


| both by the demand for the locomotives and 


by the profits of manufacture, but it is 
the opinion of some conservative men 
that the increase is now being pushed 
too fast. After the commencement of 
= hew works it requires a long time to 
get them in operation, as the shops 
which make the machinery are also 
overcrowded, and some of the special 
machines have to be ordered at least a 
year ahead. In several cases recently estab- | 
lished locomotive builders, needing addi- 
tional machinery, have been compelled to 
place orders abroad to secure delivery in 





A StaNnDARD HorizontaL TUBULAR BorLER. 


fairly and does away with the injurious 
practice of straining the sheets by the appli- 
cation of drifts. 

Another point which we notice is that 
the tubes are so arranged as to be in rows 
1” x 1}” distance apart and well clear of the 
shell of the boiler; points that have fre- 
quently been overlooked in the construction 
of this class of boilers, and which have some- 
times tended to bring them into disrepute. 

Altogether, the builders have shown an 
intention to popularize this simple form of 
boiler by attending to the detail of its con- 
struction, holding in their manufacture to 
the distinctive features, but changing the 
detail for burning tan bark, saw dust, and in 
fact any kind of fuel in use for generating 
steam, 


~-—>e— 


Locomotive Building. 


The manufacture of locomotives is now in 
an extremely flourishing condition. All the 
works in the country are overcrowded with 
orders and are able to make their own terms. 
Prices are nearly one hundred per cent. 
higher than they were three or four years 
ago, the ordinary eight-wheeled passenger 
engine which then sold for about $7,000, 


reasonable time, though these foreign tocis | 
are not best adapted to American locomotive | 
building. We know of one company which 
has just received a large slotting machine 
which it ordered in 1879. 

The investors of money in the construc: | 
tion of new works must therefore necessarily | 
wait for some time for returns, and it is not | 
impossible that the present active demand | 
for locomotives may have begun to diminish 
before works now being started can be put in 
operation, so as to compete successfully with 
old-established and well-organized concerns. 
—The Railiray Age. 
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Manufacturing Resources of North 
Carolina. 


Editor American Machinist : 

Everywhere in the South they are eager 
for Northern capital and Yankee thrift to 
help develop their resources. 

Without discussing the question of manu- 
facturing in the South, I believe that this 
portion of the country needs, and offers more 
inducements to, young men with a small 
amount of ready money than to any other 
class of people, 


‘business methods 


Land and the necessaries of life are cheap, 
especially to those who have cash in hand. 

The government of the community in mat- 
ters of public schools and protection of prop- 
erty is good. 

Even in the mountain district I found 
among a primitive people living in log cab- 
ins, almost absolutely independent of sup- 
plies furnished by the outside world, that 
the public school house nestled among the 
hills; and I saw the children going to school, 
and understood that all the younger genera- 
tion learn the rudiments of education. 

With the possible exception of tobacco, 
every Southern crop presents opportunities 
for the mechanic to exercise his ingenuity in 
devising improvements of implements for 
cultivation, harvesting, and preparation for 
the market. 

The South is poor; according to the last 
valuation, the average property per capita is 
$155.29; while in the New England States it 
amounts to $661.27. The distribution of 
wealth per square mile of territory in the 
Southern States is $2,849.27; in New Eng- 
land, $38,985.15. By reason of the mild cli- 
mate and great agricultural resources, there 
seems to be no suffering for lack of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and the abject squalid pov- 
erty of northern cities-is wholly unknown 
here. 

Far more than foreign capital, this portion 
of the country needs habits of frugality and 
in life. The great ma- 
jority of the farmers are in debt, and thus 


‘members of the lower millstone order of 


TOU. 
They disregard the eloquent advice of 


‘their Senator, John Randolph, who said: 


‘‘The philosopher’s stone is to pay as you 
go,” while their constant practice, notwith- 
standing all theory to the 
contrary, is in violation 
of Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s maxim: ‘‘ Never 


sell what you haven’t 
got.” 

When the crop is 
planted, some _ store- 


keeper agrees to advance 
the farmer a_ certain 
amount in goods, taking, 
as security, a mortgage 
on the crop, the farm 
and the implements, and 
in some instances a claim 
on the labor of the far- 
mer, of his wife and mi- 
nor children. 

This latter clause 

makes what is termed 
‘*a soul and body mort- 
gage.” The farmer eats 
up his crop before it is 
raised. His nose is upon 
the grindstone, and the 
storekeeper makes him 
turn the crank. 
In some instances, of which the details 
were given to me, adding the difference be- 
tween cash and credit prices at the store, to 
the sum charged for interest, made the total 
interest range from sixty to one hundred 
per cent. 

A storekeeper, in conversing upon this 
method of transaction, admitted that it was to 
his interest to keep the farmersin debt to him. 

Even among the large planters of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, 20 per cent. is said to be the 
rate for loans on crops. 

The S»vuth needs the philosophy of common 
living, as given in the maxims of Benjamin 
Franklin. While desiring Northern energy, 
some localities are unwilling to grant inde- 
pendence of thought and action, which is 
the foundation of individual success. 

Those who migrate to this beautiful 
country, to make a home among its bound- 
less resources, will avoid those sections where 
manly liberty of opinion is merely tolerated, 
but not encouraged. 

Open violence is not attempted against any 
new comer who is ‘‘ offensive,” but a social 
ostracism is the weapon generally used. 
Such matters are of little moment to the 
capitalist investing in factories and mines, a 
few hundred thousand dollars is a defense in 
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itself ; but the result is different to persons 
of small means, dependent upon the protec- 
tion of public sentiment for well being. 

Nature has been bountiful to North Caro- 
lina, affording a salubrity of climate, fertility 
of soil and mineral wealth which yield a 
variety of agricultural products, timber and 
metals, able to supply every want of civiliza- 
tion. 

Prof. W. C. Kerr, the State Geologist, has 
supplied me with records of the climate, from 
which I learn that the climate varies from 
the sub-tropical to the cold temperate; the 
general temperature corresponds to that of 
southern France and northern Italy. That 
of Smithville, in the southeast, coincides with 
Mobile and Sicily ; Beaufort, on the east, 
with Genoa; Raleigh, in the middle section 
of the State, with Florence; here, at Ashville, 
in the mountains, 2,300 feet above the sea, 
the temperature is similar to Venice and Bor- 
deaux; and in the plateaus around Grand- 
father Mountain, in the western portion, the 
climate has the average temperature of On- | 
tario. 

There is a variety of soils, and the agricul- 
tural productions of this State comprise | 
every staple crop of the United States, except 
the lemon and the orange. Prof. C. D. Smith 
informed me that there has been found, 
Within a radius of 150 miles from Mount 
Mitchell (6,582 feet), the representative of | 
every family of plants, which are native, 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, | 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the St. Law- | 
rence to the great lakes, excluding certain | 
products of Florida and aquatic plants. | 

Within this circle around Mount Mitchell | 
there have been found representatives of all 
the animals native to the region bounded as 
above. At the Cotton Exposition, North 
Carolina exhibits 112 samples of woods. | 
This does not include all the varieties which 
grow in the State, but includes every wood 
used for building houses and ships in the 
United States. 

The growth of cotton has been extended 
40 to 50 miles north of what was considered 
its extreme limit of fifteen years ago, and 
westward upon the slopes of the mountains. 
This has been accomplished by the judicious 
use of fertilizers adapted to the needs of the | 
plant, and a careful selection of seed has ad- | 
vanced the time of ripening two to three | 
weeks. A similar extension of the tobacco | 
crop has taken place; and, in place of the | 
dark shipping tobaccos, they raise a new | 
variety with small fibers, the leaf of which | 

| 


| 





can be cured to a bright golden tint, and 
brings two to three times as much per pound. | 

The whole of the State is adapted to grape 
culture and wine making. The Catawba | 
grape originated in the western part of the 
State. The Scuppernong grape is the one 
most widely known for wine making. 

Silk culture is well established, on a small 
scale, in eight counties. The mulberry tree 
grows without cultivation, and some have | 
found the wild .osage orange equally well | 
fitted for silk worms. | 

These two products make this State pecu- | 
liarly adapted to the needs of French and | 
Italian emigrants. | 

In the mountain district the valleys trend | 
to the southwest, and the humid trade winds 
from the Gulf of Mexico pass over the low 
counties, and deflected upwards by the moun- 
tains, their moisture is condensed, giving fre- 
quent light showers, which induce a prolific 
growth of rich herbage. I did not see gullies 
or similar evidences of severe rains among | 
the mountains, 

A gentleman connected with the dairy in- | 
terest in central New York, stated that he 
considered western North Carolina the ideal 
country for raising cattle for beef, and also 
making cheese, butter and condensed milk. 

In mineralogy, 178 varieties have been 
found, comprising every mineral used in the 
arts, except tin. 


The iron mines have been more thoroughly 
mined than any other metal, the ores being 
sent to Pennsylvania furnaces. 

Gold is washed out in many places. Not- 
withstanding the careful study of these min- 
eral resources by professional gentlemen, who 
have devoted themselves to these mountains, 
it is probable that the full development of 


| Sooture, in which he severely criticised the 





these mines, by ample capital, will show rich 
deposits, which give no indication at present. 

These mountains, except the higher ones, | 
are wooded to the summit. The other day 1 | 
picked green leaves of hickory, chestnut, 
locust, and some other leaves of bushes and 
trees, whose names I do not know, on the} 
summit of Rich Mountain, about 4,000 feet 
from the sea. 

It is this mountain country, blessed with | 
every physical resource, that invites the set- 
tler from the North and from England. I 
met two gentlemen here, one of whom, from 
New Brunswick, owns 45,000 acres, and the 
other, from England, has purchased tracts | 
amounting to 20,000, and bitterly regretted | 
that the lack of a valid title prevented the | 
purchase of a larger quantity. 

These lands were bought for their timber | 
and settlement by English farmers, and it 
will result in the acquisition, by North Car- | 
olina, of a class of emigrants fully superior | 
to any who have yet come to America. 


action of the trustees. 
said: 


In the lecture he 


‘*T only protest against all further guess- 
work as to the probable final cost of this 
bridge, especially since the fluctuations in 
these guesses are in direct ratio to the fluc- 
tuations in the different schemes which are 
being hatched out in secret conclaves, and 
by which the engineer is constantly com- 
“er to provide for unforseen alterations. 
n 1880 the people and the Legislature were 
most solemnly assured that, if the board 
could get a further appropriation of $2,250,- 
000, that this would be final, and that the 
bridge would be completed by July 4, 1881. 
In 1881 it turned out that another $500,000 
was wanted, just to put on the finishing 
touches, and that the bridge would surely be 
open for traffic on the 4th of July, 1882. And 
now it turns out that about $2,500,000 still 
are wanted, without saying anything further 
about 4th of July celebrations. How long! 
O Lord! how long!” 


The bridge has already cost several mil- 
lion dollars more than the original estimate; 
and, while the work is progressing with 


|snail-like rapidity, the demands for more 





























SAMPLES OF STEEL Rops Drawn CoLp. 


MACHINE FOR DRAWING STEEL 


The uniform slope of the State, from the 
mountain to the eastern district, affords an 
abundance of water power, which is well lo- | 
cated, and sufficient to furnish all the power 
that will ever be required. There are numer- 
ous varieties of manufacturing carried on, 
but the tobacco interest is the only one con- 
ducted on a really large scale. There are 75 
cotton mills in the State, with a total of 150,- 
000 spindles. 

The writer is under many obligations to 


|southern gentlemen for their universal cour- 


tesy, and regrets that the limits of this article 
do not permit an allusion to many matters of 
interest to those who intend to migrate to 
this State. 


Ashville, N. C. Cc. J. H. Woopsury. 
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Rops. 


money are growing apace. The floor beams 
have at length been laid the whole distance 
from tower to tower. Just what 
done next does not appear. 


is to be 
As the great 


structure slowly approaches completion, the 
| trustees 


are debating among themselves 
whether to allow freight trains to cross, a 
strong opposition to such permission having 
arisen. 
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Wire Pointing Machine. 


We illustrate on this page a machine for 
pointing or reducing wire by cold compres- 
sion, or swaging. In the manufacture of 
many small articles, similar to samples of 


, work illustrated, this machine is valuable for 


Brooklyn Bridge Progress. 


To citizens of New York and Brooklyn 
the East River Bridge, so many years in pro- 
cess of building, has become too familiar to 
excite much interest, except when the trus- 
tees hold a meeting and ask for another ap- 
propriation to complete the work. Recently, 
the ex-Comptroller of Brooklyn delivered a 





these several reasons: 

No stock is removed and lost: The opera- 
tion is more rapid than the ordinary methods 
of turning, milling, grinding, etc.: Uniform- 
ity in size and shape are insured: The oper- 
ation of reducing, tapering or pointing, being 
performed by a succession of compressions 
between dies, which press the material from 
all points in the circumference toward the 
center, it follows, that articles so reduced, 
are equally condensed in all their parts. 
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To the wire manufacturer, for pointing 
wire rods and wire for drawing, this machin- 
ery would seem to be particularly valuable, 
as it is said, by the use of one machine, more 
wire may be pointed in a given time, cold, 
than it would be possible fpr five men to 
point in the ordinary way of forging hot, 
besides furnishing a point more nearly round, 
and, consequently, representing the full 
strength which can be passed through the 
die and lessening the liability to break in 
starting. 

Another great advantage which these points 
have over those produced by forging, consists 
in the fact that they are smooth and bright, 
thereby making a great saving in drawing. 

These machines are manufactured by 8. 
W. Goodyear, Waterbury, Conn., who has 
secured all necessary rights from the owners. 


———_e go —_—_——_ 


The Siemens’ Regenerative Gas Burner. 


One of the results of the introduction of 
electric lighting has been to stimulate in- 
vention in the direction of improved gas 
illumination and, as a consequence, several 
practical improvements have been introduced 
in gas burners, as have been recorded by us 
from time to time. The latest advance in 
this direction which has been brought under 
our notice is that made by Mr. F. Siemens, 
of Dresden, and Dr. C. W. Siemens, of 
London, who some time since entered upon 
a long series of experiments with gas as 
an illuminant. The result has been the de- 
velopment of a perfectly new method of 
burning gas for illuminating purposes; which 
is now known as the regenerative system. 
The distinguishing characteristics of the new 
burner are increased illumination, with a 
corresponding economy in the consumption 
of gas, perfect ventilation, and complete 
combustion. The products of combustion 
are continuously returned by a downward 
current to the interior of the burner itself, 
and there utilized to heat a fresh supply of 


‘gas and air prior to their use at the orifice of 
‘the burner. 


We recently examined some of 
the regenerative burners at the offices of the 


‘Siemens Gaslight Company, No. 40 Queen 


Victoria Street, London, where they were 
giving excellent results. 

The burner consists mainly of three con- 
centric metallic chambers, into one of which 
—the intermediate one—the gas is delivered 
from the supply pipe, passing through a se- 
ries of very small vertical tubes, at the tops 
of which it is ignited and burned. At this 
point the gas mingles with a current of air 
which has been heated by passing through 
the chamber surrounding the gas chamber, 
which is also heated. Within the ring of gas 
jets is a tube which opens downward into the 
third or central chamber, After rising for a 
short distance, the luminous band of flame, 
produced by the gas and heated air, curves 
over the top edge of this inner tube, and is 
sucked down into the inner chamber, which 
it heats. The products of combustion pass 
away through an exit tube, heating on their 
way the chambers through which the gas and 
air are passing to the commingling point. 
The intimate mixture of the gas and air is 
ensured by means of deflectors. The success 
of the system has led to its adoption in Ger- 
many, France and other countries; while in 
England, Mr. T. W. Keates, the consulting 
chemist to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
after careful investigation, reported that the 
results are better than any he has known to 
be obtained with any gas burner hitherto 
invented, These burners will be used in 
illuminating the conservatory of the Horti- 
cultural Society at South Kensington, in 
connection with the Smoke Abatement Ex- 
hibition. — London Times. 


The new gas holder for the Schenectady 
Gas Light Company is gradually approaching 
completion. It will have a capacity of at 
least 76,000 feet. The price of gas will, no 
doubt, be raised to meet the expense of the 
improvement, and that it may not interfere 
with the twenty per cent. semi-annual divi- 
dends of the company.—Syracuse Hvening 
Herald. 












































fOvens for Drying Small Cores. 


By Tuomas D. WEstT. 


It is very important to have in a foundry 
an oven that will dry cores at short notice, 
and without burning them. I have seen a 
large variety of core ovens, and very few of 
them were good for anything, as they would 
burn the cores, or require a long time to dry 
them. 

There are shops that have nothing but 
large ovens for drying small cores, which 
is all well enough as long as they have cores 
to fill the oven with; but to fire up a large 
oven to dry a few small cores, which is 
often done, is a very expensive and a slow 
process, 

In building ovens, the builder or designer 
sometimes seems to have thought all that 
was required was a fireplace and a space to 
pile cores in; whereas, witha little more 
thought, they might have had an oven that 
would have been a success, and have cost no 
more than the apology for one, 

The revolving oven, shown in sectional | 
elevation (first illustration), is round, with 
an upright cast iron shaft, having five flanges | 
on which to bolt plates or arms XX, the! 
shape of which is shown at B. This oven | 
is built with an 8” brick wall to form the) 
outside, and a cast iron plate for the top, 
on which is a box D, to which a cap can be 
bolted to hold the top of the shaft, the bot- 
tom of which rests in a cast iron seat. 

The fireplace should be built outside of 
the circle, as shown, so that the cores will 
not get the direct heat from the fire. In 
building the walls, hinges 7 H should be 
built in for hanging the oven door to. This 
door should be made in two pieces, so as to 
open to the right and left, and should be the | 
full height of oven to provide for putting cores 
on the top shelves. The chimney should 
have a top flue, as well as a bottom one, as | 
shown at P P, and dampers in both, so as to | 
throw the heat down or up, as required. | 
When starting a fire both dampers should be | 
open, and when the cores to be dried are on| 
the top shelf the bottom damper may be 
closed, and vice versa. 

This style of oven is very handy for dry- | 
ing cores that can be lifted by hand, and will 
hold and dry more cores with less fuel than 
any oven I know of. Should you wunt to} 
dry a single core quick, put it on the top | 
shelf and turn it around to the fire. This} 
oven can be filled with cores, and they can 
be taken out again without going farther 
than the door, which alone is of great value 
toa core maker. The size of this oven was 
about 8 feet in diameter, and 7 feet high. 

The second cut is a plan of an oven I 
made last winter, and for a small one I think 
it will be hard to beat. It will dry cores on 
the bottom as well as at the top, and in a 
very short time and without burning them. 
The amount of fuel used is small. It is 
made with two doors to open right and left, 
so that cores can be put in and taken out 
handily. The loose bars X can be taken out 
or moved, so as to make room for large cores, | 
The opening to the fire is at the back, so as| 
to keep all dirt and ashes out of the core-| 
room, and the heat is drawn under to the 
other end of the oven, and escapes at the 
bottom flue, the top flue, or damper, being | 
only opened when the fire is started, so as to| 





let the smoke out and keep the oven clean 
| Association. 


from soot. 
When starting a fire, the bottom damper 


being closed gives a direct draft, as shown | 


by the arrow. The top damper is made so as 
to close up the front, but when pulled back 
it only partly closes up the chimney. The 


bottom damper is made so as to close up the | 


direct draft when the heat is wanted to go 
into the oven, as shown. 

This oven consists mostly of cast-iron 
plates, brick being used only for the fire- 
place, between the two bottom plates, for the 
ends of the oven and for the chimney, which 
is at one corner of the oven. The bottom 
plate, or the one over the fire, should be 
made about one inch thick to stand the heat. 

The hole and cover shown at A is used for 
taking out the soot, or what dirt may gather 
between the two plates. For firing, coke is 


used, which makes a good, clean and cheap 


fire, and does not make the surface of the 
cores oily, as slack or soft coal does. 


It is hard to blacken cores dried with soft 
coal, costing time of the core-maker, and 


often causing rough spots or holes in the cast- 
ings. 
—— +> ——— 


The Pullman Palace Car Shops. 


The Western Manufacturer for November 
has a supplement presenting a fincly-en- 
graved bird’s eye view of the town of Pull- 
man (Ill.), and the car works, belonging to 
Pullman’s Palace Car Company. The en- 
graving is over three feet long. Another en- 
graving of the water tower and machine 
shops is given. Accompanying these views 
is a long and interesting description of the 
town and the different shops belonging to 
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ingenuity, and directed by human intelli- 
gence and energy. And yet we doubt if the 
most vivid imagination of the novelist ever 
ventured to ascribe to the power of Oriental 
magic a work of such magnitude and compre- 
hensive proportions. Compare the beautiful 
city of brick (for we doubt if there isa frame 
shanty, or a ‘lean-to’ even, in the town), 
shown in our large engraving, with the flat, 
unimproved prairie that lay there one short 
year anda half ago (nearly five months of 
which time were comprised in the coldest 
and most inclement winter weather ever ex- 
perienced in this latitude), and some idea of 
the vast amount of work done and the 
energy required in its performance may be 
obtained.” 


Fourteen miles of railroad track have been 
laid inside the town to accommodate the 
works in handling cars, materials, ete. 
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the company. Altogether, the publication 
is a commendable piece of newspaper enter- 
prise. The town was laid out near Chicago 
on May 25th, 1880, 8,500 acres of land hav- 
ing been purchased by the Pullman Land 
Of this tract 500 acres are de- 
voted to the Pullman Palace Car Co.’s shops. 
The rapid building of this town is portrayed 
by our contemporary as follows: 

‘**The work of erecting the gigantic shops, 
literally covering acres of ground, hotel, 
dwellings, etc., the construction of avenues, 
streets and walks, and the grading of the 


| grounds, seem to have gone on simultane- 


ously. It is almost impossible to convey to 
the mind, by words, the vast amount of 
work accomplished in the short time that has 
elapsed since the eventful 25th of May, 1880. 
There were no magicians’ wands, no ‘‘Alad- 
din’s Lamps,” by which those palaces of in- 
dustry, and homes of the industrious, were 
-alled into existence, it was all real, honest, 
hard work of human hands, aided by the 
best machinery devised by human skill and 





| architecture—the round arched Gothic. 


The shops are of nearly uniform style of 
The 
ornamentation, while not lavish, is sufficient 
to afford a pleasing effect to the whole. The 
grounds are laid out tastefully by a ‘‘land- 
scape engineer,” Tho Front erecting Shops 
and Office building is 700 x 86 feet. A tower 
140 fect high surmounts the center, with 
smaller towers on cither extremity. 

‘*On either side of the offices are erecting 
shops, each 300 x 86 feet, and containing 
altogether 24 stalls, supplied with tracks, 
and massive folding doors in the rear, for 
running carsin and out. In the center of 
this building, running under the office build- 
ing, isan arched carriage way, leading into 
the court between this and the second build- 
ing. 

‘‘A word in reference to this court will be 
in place here. It is somewhat broader inside 
the floored walks or platforms attached to 
the buildings on either side than the length 
of the longest palace car, and is supplied 
with three sets of tracks running its cntir 





length. In the center is a track of the ordi- 
nary standard width, while on each side is a 
much broader track, the three together ac- 
commodating a Transfer Table, upon which 
cars are run to be transferred from one shop 
to the other, or from one stall to another in 
the course of erecting and finishing. A 
neatly-finished dummy engine occupies the 
middle track, and operates the six pairs of 
wheels of the transfer table, which are on a 
long axle or shaft, by means of cogged gear- 
ing. Formerly the cars were run out of the 
stalls upon the transfer table by hand, 
requiring thirty to forty hands to push 
them. This work is now performed 
by steam power by very simple mech- 
anism inside the dummy, invented by 
|Mr. Robinson, the master machinist. The 
'transfer table is placed in position, a grap- 
pling rope attached to the car to be moved, 
and the engine of the dummy furnishes the 
| power to place the car on the table, or to 
remove it to the desired stall. This little 
| contrivance is a great labor saver, as it per- 
| forms the work of some thirty or forty hands 
| who had been employed almost exclusively 
|for this purpose. And, by the way, we may 
| say here that General Utility is the command- 
‘ing officer at Pullman. Every thing is util- 
| ized and made the most of. 
| ‘The second building, in the rear of that 
above described, is the largest in the group, 
and embraces the Rear Erecting Shops, 400 
|x 86 feet ; Equipment and Paint Shops, 100 
x 86 feet; Wood Machine Shop, 200 x 200 
feet ; and the engine room and boiler house, 
200 x 86 fect ; the entire frontage being 900 
feet. The Rear Erecting Shops occupy 400 
feet at the south end of the building. Ad- 
joining is the Equipment and Paint Shop, 
in which all the upholstering, painting and 
all other work pertaining to the inside finish- 
ing of cars is done. Then comes the Wood 
Machine Shop, three stories high, in which 
all the woodwork of the cars is prepared 
ready for erection. The several stories are 
filled with a vast amount of wood-working 
machinery of the latest and most-improved 
kind. | 

‘‘The Engine Room and Boiler House 
occupy the north end of the building. The 
engine room proper, in which is housed the 
famous Centennial Corliss engine, is 80 feet 
square and 60 feet high, with iron-truss roof 
and elaborately finished inside, and lighted 
by immense plate-glass windows, looking out 
across the neatly-kept lawn, with its shrub- 
bery and flowers, to the railroad beyond. This 
}is the mammoth Corliss engine, which be- 
| came famous the world over by doing service 
in the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
in 1876. Though the tale has oft been told, 
it will not be out of place in this connection, 
to state that this engine is thirty fect high, 
has two cylinders 120 inches long and 40 
inches in diameter, in which the large pis- 
ton rods work with ten-foot stroke, and 
turn, at a speed of thirty-six revolutions 
to the minute, an immense fly-wheel, thirty 
feet in diameter and of fifty-six tons weight 
which gears into and propels a smaller ten- 
foot wheel; the latter turning the large 
| underground shafts which convey the motive 
| power to the machinery in the various build- 
|ings of tlie Pullman Works, and also to the 
| Allen Paper Car-wheel Works, contigious 
on the north. The engine is rated at 1,400 
| horse power. 

‘*The Boiler House, under the same roof 
| with the Engine Room, occupies a space 115 
x 50 feet, and is 22 feet high. It contains a 
battery of twelve large boilers, each 12 feet 
long by 6 feet diameter, in massive settings 
of masonry. Two additional stories above 
the boiler room are used for manufacturing 
purposes. From this point rises the great 
chimney or smokestack of brick, hexagonal 
in shape, to a height of nearly 200 feet. It 
is said to be one of the largest structures of 
| the kind in the West, and forms a promi- 
nent object in the landscape. 

‘*North of the second building above de- 
scribed, and on a line with it, from which it 
‘is separated by a broad court or avenue, is 
the Iron Machine Shop, 103 x 200 fect, three 
stories high, in which is performed all kinds 
of work in iron and brass, nickel and silver ; 
plating, glass embossing, etc. Adjoining, q 
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on the north, is the Blacksmith shop, 126 x 
200 feet, in which are 100 forges, and three 
large sized Sturtevant blowers. This build- 
ing forms the northern limit of the frontage 
of the Pullman Works.” 

One of the most conspicuous objects in the 
town is the Water Tower, 70 x 70 feet, and 200 
feet high. It supports a huge tank of water 
to be used in case of fire. This tank is of 
boiler iron, 56 fect diameter and 30 feet deep, 
with a capacity of half a million gallons, ‘‘It 
is supported upon a succession of wrought- 
iron columns of peculiar dimensions, from 
floor to floor, until that upon which it imme- 
diately rests, which is a net-work of strong 
iron trusses, capable of supporting a weight 
of 4,000,000 pounds. In these supports there 
are not less than 350 tons of wrought iron.” 

‘In the rear of the Blacksmith shop, to the 
north of the Water Tower, is the Hammer 
Shop, 160x250 feet in size, a one-story, hip- 
roofed building, covered with slate, sup- 
ported by very substantial iron truss work. 
From the nature the work to be per- 
formed, this building is frame, sheathed with 
corrugated iron. It will contain, when com- 
plete, six hammers, of from 500 to 1,500 Ibs. 
stroke, in addition to six large helve ham- 
mers for making car axles, etc.” 

“‘The Freight Shops, 500 x 86 feet in size, 
are located directly in the rear of the Rear 
Erecting Shop. These shops are devoted to the 
building of freight cars. The Dry Kiln, 150 
x 90 feet, is located in the rear of the Freight 
Shops. This comprises eight apartments, 
each supplied with the most approved lum- 
ber-drying machinery, capable of turning out 
64,000 feet of inch pine lumber per day.” 

‘“To the north of the Blacksmith Shops, 
and on a line with the second tier of build- 
ings already described, are the Allen Paper 
Car Wheel Works, 370 x 150 feet, fronting on 
the lawn.” 

On one side of the works is a grand boule- 
vard 50 feet wide, bordered with evergrcens, 
trees and shrubs. Provision is also made in 
the town for a large play ground, athletic 
course, and gymnasium. 


of 
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Improved Geared Power Press. 





The accompanying engraving represents 
a geared power press, especially designed 
with reference to its adaptation to a great 
range of work, for which several machines 
would ordinarily be required. It has a 
stroke of 5’’—the length of stroke being a 
prominent feature—which provides for a 
correspondingly increased space between the 
bottom of the mandrel and the bed. This 
feature permits the use of deep dics, and, as 
may be readily scen, adapts the machine to 
work that could not be done with a machine 
of short stroke; while at the same time any 
work that can be done on a short-stroke ma- 
chine, may be done with this one. 


The long | 


stroke also adapts it to be used for drawing | 


short tubes, and for all other purposes where 
a reasonably extended, slow, steady motion 
and considerable power are required. 

Another prominent feature is the bringing 
the mandrel well forward, thereby affording 
room for forming the class of work that oc- 
cupies considerable space, such as satchel 
frames, ete. 

As will readily be seen, the two character- 
istic features of this press—the long stroke 
and the increased distance between the man- 
drel and frame, while they particularly 
adapt it for use on special work where these 
features are indispensable, at the same time 
incidentally make it a very valuable tool—as 
previously explained—for those who have 
use for only one or two machines of this 
class, but have occasion to use them on a 
large variety of work. 

In order to withstand the thrust of the 
mandrel, or die, at a considerable leverage, 
the frame is made of great strength and of 


careful and approved design. Ample and 


accurately-fitting bearing surfaces are pro- 
vided, which are arranged for perfect ad- 
justment, so as to adapt the press to the finest 
It is fitted with hammered 
steel shaft and cut-gears, of a proportion of 
three to one, by which a very smooth as well 
as strong motion is obtained, 


class of work. 


The usual tight and loose pulleys are used, 
in addition to which there is a clutch of pe- 
culiar construction, which is operated by the 
treadle, as shown, and by means of which 
the mandrel is stopped and started, thereby 
giving the operator perfect control over its 


motion, without shifting the belt. The 
weight is 2,000 pounds, 
This press is manufactured by E. W. 


Bliss, Plymouth, Pearl and John Streets, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
te 


LETTERS FROM PRACTICAL MEN, 


Getting up Steam and Starting Marine 
Engines. 
Editor American Machinist : 

Edwards, in his catechism of the Marine 
Engine, teaches that when getting steam the 
safety valve should be kept open to let the 
air out. When steam appears at the escape 
pipe, it should be lowered to its seat; and, 


IMPROVED GEARE 
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when there is four or five pounds pressure | 
on the steam gauge, the throttle should be | 


opened to warm the engine up. 

What is the result? 
cold iron of the steam chest and cylinder, fill 
ing them with condensed water; and, as the 
joints are all slack from contraction of the 
iron, they leak in all directions, causing them 
to rust and corrode, besides five or ten min- 


The steam strikes the ! 


utes labor with the starting bar or reversing | 


wheel. 


rule with all the old engineersI mect. If you 
should happen in an engine room when they 
are getting steam, you will see some one 
standing with all patience (handy to the 
safety valve rope) watching for the steam or 
vapor to appear at the escape pipe. 

Your contributor, Starting Bar, 
liberal. He says, ‘‘ Keep the safety valve 


is more 





safety valve, and open the throttle and all 
waste cocks at the time of starting the fires. 
If itisa beam engine, block the valves up 
with small pieces of wood between the toes 
and rock shaft. If the delivery valve over 
the air pump is too heavy for the air pressure 
to lift, have a valve placed in the channel 
way, called the snifting valve, and the hot 
air from the boiler will pass out through this 
valve. If it isa propeller engine, with slide 
valves, and they do not hang off the face, 
open the equilibrium valve, and the hot air 
from the boiler will pass through the steam 
chest (a portion entering the cylinder), con- 
denser, air pump and outboard delivery, and 
by the time there is five pounds pressure the 
cylinder and steam chest will be sufficiently 
hot to start the engine, without five or ten 
minutes work running the link backwards 
and forwards to get clear of the dangerous 
the condensed 
ENGINEER. 


crackling noise, caused by 
water in the cylinder. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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D POWER PReEss. 
Coal per Horse Power for Steamboats, 
Kditor American Machinist : 

Looking over Haswell’s pocket book the 
other day, I noticed that the data respecting 
the old side wheel tow boat ‘‘Wm. H. 
Webb,” gives: Indicated horse power, 1,500, 
and consumption of coal per hour, 1,650 Ibs. ; 
being at the rate of 1.12 lbs. per hour per I. 
BF. 


markable, I found that the same authority | 


|eredits the Norwich line steamer, ‘‘ City of 
Still Edwards must be right, for this is the | 


| vantages 


and throttle both open; and, when warming | 


the engine up, do not let any steam into the 
condenser, as it will destroy the vacuum.’ 


How can a vacuum be destroyed before it is 


formed? 
My rule is, when getting steam, to shut the 





Boston,” with a consumption of 2.08 lbs. coal 
per hour per I. H. P. 

I believe that an indicated horse power per 
hour on a consumption of 1.8 lbs. coalis con- 
sidered very good performance in a com- 
pound engine of modern design, with all ad- 
surface steam 
jacketing, ete., and some experiments con- 
ducted by the late Theron Skeel upon the 
steamer ‘‘ Mary Powell,” gave, if my mem- 
ory serves me, 3.8 Ibs, coal per I. H. P. per- 
hour as her average performance, which, in 


of condensation, 


view of the improvements made in steam en- 
ginecring since the days of the ‘* Webb,” 


would seem to be more nearly correct for en- | 


This having struck me as rather re- | 


gines of that day. Can any one contribute 
any information on this subject? and are the 
figures which are given for the ‘‘ Webb” 
within the limits of possibility? 
Bath, Me. Cuas. E. Hyper, 
A Solution of Starting Bar’s Problem. 
Editor American Machinist : 

In answer to the query of ‘‘ Starting Bar,” 
in your issue of December 10, I would sug- 
gest the following: If the density of the 
feed is y's, and that of the blowing-off point, 
33, one part is converted into steam, and one 
part is blown off ; hence, if the temperature 
of the feed is 100° and of the boiler 292°, (the 
sensible heat corresponding to a total heat of 
1202”), then 1202° — 100° = 1102° is the heat 
required to raise the feed to the temperature 
of the steam in the boiler, and 292° — 100 is 

ithe heat required to raise the feed to the 
temperature of the vra‘er in the boiler. This 
is so much heat wasted for the water blown 
| off, while the total amount of heat expended 
jis 1102° 4+- 192° = 1294°, so the percentage 
lost is ;'s4%, = .148, the answer required. 

| A STUDENT. 

| U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


| 

The Ideal Centering Tool, 

| Editor American Machinist: 

| H. C. B., of Hudson, Wis., in your issue 
| of November 5th, comes very near illustrat- 
ing the ‘‘ideal” centering tool. I think, if 
he would use a half-round cutter in his holder, 
he would never want to use a square one 
again. Irvine W. Fox. 


| 
| . 
| Rochester, Minn. 


Water Line Connection. 
Kdtior American Machinist: 
| In your issue of December 10th, A. H. 
| Gott, referring to your answer to T. G., in 
issue of November 26, reeommends the tak- 





ling of steam connection for water gauge 
|from top of boiler instead of from dome. 
| When the boilers were placed in their posi- 
tion and connected up, the connections were 
made just as Mr. Goff recommends, and the 
} operation of the water was just the same as 
When the attention of the par- 
ities putting in the boilers was called to it, 
| they suggested making connection at the 
‘dome, as they thought the water might be 
racing through the combination. As it is, I 
see how Mr. Goff’s arrangement will 
cure it. I think your answer correct. 
New York. (ie 


lat present. 


cannot 
Gd. 


Abuse of Lathe Shears, 

Editor 
Did you ever go into a machine shop and 
|see a lot of short shafting, or 


American Machinist 


yarious other 
work, piled up on the lathe shears? I have; 
and have often wondered why a machinist 
| would use a lathe in this way, anf still more 
so why a foreman would allow it. Very few 
workmen seem to realize the importance of 
properly taking care of tools and machinery 
intrusted to their care. Usually, about all you 
| find to cover lathe shears is a single board on 
| the tail end of the lathe, principally for the 
convenience of lathe tools. Take a look at 
these lathe shears, and notice the countless 





number of knocks and bruises they have re- 
ceived. It makes no difference if the lathe 
was just from the manufacturer a month 
ago, the result is the same. 


I will give a re- 
ward for a tool-post wrench that has been in 
use a month which is not battered up, knock- 
ing the tool around; likewise, that the handle 
to slide not suffered from the same 
tool. The abuse of all these tools is from the 
force of habit. Why not form the habit of 
using tools for what they were designed? My 
| plan is to cover the lathe shears up entirely, 


has 


except where they are necessarily in use, 
never laying anything on them that will 
| bruise; make a set of boards to fit nicely, 
with cleats between the shears; make them 
of ash, planed up, sand papered and with 
three coats of varnish. Don’t make them all 
of the same width; a few boards should be 
narrow—say, 4’, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10” and 12”, 
With these you can keep the shears covered 
nicely, regardless of the various lengths of 
work, and thus present a neat appearance. 
The board being varnished like ‘‘ Sackett’s 
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drawings,” oil and dirt are easily wiped off. | with the lathe center, which is stationary, a! 
1 A | 




















I would also provide each lathe with a yard | ne very fine adjustment may be made by a care- 
of convass to lay over the shears while filing J att 7 } ful, light-fingered operator. Before closing, 
and grinding with emery, ete. / A } J * let me condemn the pernicious habit of 

I will also give the craft a “kink” for the | real 45 Vea B a yl \ 16 L$ ii » some machinists in moving both of the 
benefit of those who may not know. In ); } Py T° side screws in the tail stock when they 
trueing up or straightening a lathe job that | oes / prec | 10° turn a tapered piece. By moving only one; 
has been polished or finished (for instance, a : —// \ ; when the job is done the stock ean be pushed 
saw mandrel), every lathesman knows how \ —— \ 2 back against the other and the serew tight- 
aggravating it is to mark on a polished sur- | \ \ ened again, and the adjustment of the lathe 
face with chalk. For a reliable and cheap | \ is not lost. SHort Cur. 
marking pencil, go to the foundry and get a| poe . Waterbury, Conn. 


small piece of wet clay, ‘‘out of that kettle 
by the cupola;” 
point it about like the average blacksmith’s 
center punch, and you have a clay pencil 


that will distinctly and nicely mark a polished | 


surface. VERBUM SAT SAPIENTI. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Device for Truing up Work. 
Editor American Machinist : 

I saw an article in the AMERICAN MACHI- 
nist of Dee. 10, on ‘‘ Truing up Work on 
the Face Plates of Lathes,” over an unpro- 
nounceable name, but which was evidently 
written by a man who knew what he was 
yviting about. 

Some years ago I stole his steel rod, put a 
point on the other end, and made a tool for 
truing up work on face plates where I 
wanted to get a very true and nice job. The 
piece of Stubb’s steel was ,3,” in diameter and 
12’ long, pointed nicely on both ends, I 
took a piece of tool steel, ,%’" by 1”, flat- 

tened one end large enough to drill a hole 
14’’ in diameter, and cut it off a little past 
_the center. I then made two rings, one to 
fit free inside the other, each ring about 3” 
thick and ,’,’" wide; also a round ball 8” 
diameter to go inside of the rings already 
made. Pointed screws }” diameter, into each 
ring and ball made a universal joint. I fitted 
my Stubb’s steel into a hole made through 
the center of the ball, so that it would slide 
pretty snugly. 

Now, if you will slide the steel rod through 
the ball about one inch, place this tool in the 
tool post of the lathe, and the point on the 
sharp end in the center of your job on the 
face plate, if the work is not trued to less 
than 4 o'59” the other end of your steel point 
will wabble around like a rat’s tail in a quart 
cup. 

[send youa sketch of this tool. It isn’t 
patented, for the simple reason that I havn't 
decided which end of the point to claim. 

Auburn, N, Y. H. T. Porter. 


A Tool tor Truing up Work. 
Editor American Machinist : 

In your issue No. 50, current volume, I 
notice an grticle on ‘‘Truing up work on 
face plates in lathes,” upon which I should 
like to say something. With the suggestion 
of the writer in regard to fine lines, also 
pointed center punch, planing the surfaces 
when practicable, etc., etc., I fully agree, 
and have no amendment to offer; but what 
I have to say is concerning the use of the 
small steel rod. I have made and used in 
the lathe an implement, which I send you a 
sketch of, for the purpose of truing work 
upon the face plate, and, although it takes 
more time to construct than the simple steel 
rod used by the writer with the 


ter in all respects, for by its use work may 


be chucked to run perfectly true, and that | 


speedily; and when once properly made it 
will last a life-time. 

In the engraving, A is a piece of tool 
steel, of any convenient size, say, 1’ x 19”, 
and about 6” long. 


roll it the shape of a crayon, | 


unpro- | 
nounceable name, yet I submit that it is bet- | 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


workman using it that the longer the rod 
| used the more sensitive it will be to untruth 
|in the work upon the face plate. The wire 
|I used was about 15” long, pointed at one 
| end in imitation of a lathe center, and the 
| other drawn out to a scriber point. 

| Now, to use this device, chuck the work; 
| place A in the tool post and fasten it; bring 
ithe tool post close up to the work, say, 14” 











to 2’”, if possible; push the rod through the 
D 
K \ 
\ if 
B 
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Too. FOR TRUING UP 


ball and place the pointed end in the punch 
mark, and proceed to true up. When the 
work revolves, and the scriber end F' is 
seemingly at rest, the work is running abso- 
lutely true. By using in this way the wire 
| is a lever, the ball is the fulcrum; and the 
| shorter the short arm the more sensitive the 
| long arm to untruth; also note that it makes 
‘no difference whatever whether the wire be 


| straight or crooked, the effect produced being 
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Too. ror TruING uP Work, By H. T. Porter. 


Truing up Work and Turning Tapers. 
Editor American Machinist : 

The plan proposed by your Springfield cor- 
respondent, for truing up work on the face 
plate of a lathe, ‘‘may do for some shops 
and for some work,” but here in Waterbury 
we do it differently. If the work to be 
chucked is without any projecting parts, 
“« Verbum Sat Sapienti” may, in addition to 
the piece of Stubb’s wire he describes, take an- 
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Work, BY ‘‘R. B. B.” 


other piece of same length and bend one end 
in the form of a hook, which can be hooked 
under the piece in the center punch mark, 
and as close to the work as may be conven- 
ient. Now, allowing this wire to rest on a 
tool held in the tool post, and as close to the 
first wire as possible, any error which is in 
the work will be greatly multiplied at the 
end of the bent wire, and by truing the 
work until the end of this wire ‘‘ stands 
still”’ a much bet- 
ter job will be the 
result, 

But this device 
is not to be com- 
pared to that of 








Scale, Half Size. 
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Let into one end isa cap | 


B, secured to A by two screws C and JD, so | 


that the surface of B is flush with the body 
of A. A side view is shown at G, upon 
which is shown a half sphere J, cupped in 
each of the pieces. <A ball Z, is turned to fit 
loosely and to move freely in all directions 
therein, Through this ball a hole is drilled 
to admit the rod ¥, which should fit snugly 
but not tight, and should also have plenty of 
room in the hole through the side of the 
body A, and the cap B. 

The rod F' is 3” Stubb’s wire, and of any 
length desired, It will be evident to the 


« 
- 


Too. FoR TruING uP WoRK, BY 
Cur.” 
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the same in either case. Any machinist who 
will take the trouble to construct this little 
‘*tell-tale,”” will be well repaid for the time 
spent in the satisfaction received from its 
use, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


which I enclose 
asketch. Itis old 
and well known 
in this section, 
and every ma- 
chinist should 
have one in his 
chest. (I have 
seen several good 
that were 
made by appren- 







ones 


| tices.) Take a piece of tool steel, raga wap Sa 


plane and bend it as shown, then drill 
the hole in the end and make the uni- 
versal joint by means of the ring and hollow 
sleeve and pointed screws, as shown; take a 
piece of Stubb’s wire, say, 4” diam. and 
grind one end, not like a scratch aw!, but as 
a center punch should be ground; harden 
this point and pass the wire through the hole 
in the sleeve; one end of this sleeve is en- | 
larged, and this portion is drilled and tapped 
to receive a thumb screw for clamping the 
wire at any point, 

Place the bar B in the tool post, and the | 
point P in the fine center punch mark, 
which is set approximately, and bring the 
lathe center up close to the end Z; any little 
want of truth at Pis multiplied at Z, and by | 
observing the motion of Z in comparison | 


| 


on the lathe spindle. 


Southern Mechanical Exhibits at 
Atlanta, 
Editor American Machinist : 

In your issue of December 10th, your cor- 
respondent C. J. H. Woodbury, tc a certain 
extent, does the South an injustice, by stat- 
ing that a cultivator from Alabama was the 
only thing he saw that represented Southern 
industry. Now, I wish to correct this 
statement by saying,that if your correspond- 
ent had so desired he could have found other 
articles to represent the manufacturing inter- 
est of the South. In one of the wings of the 
Main Building he could have found cotton 
presses, by Cardwell & Co., of Richmond, 
Va., and Liddel & Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 
The latter firm have alsoa steam engine im 
operation in the same building. In the 
Annex or Agricultural Hall he could have 
easily found an agricultural steam engine, 
manufactured by Tozer & Dial, Columbia, 
S. C., and how he could have overlooked all 
the cotton gins on exhibition and found none 
of Southern make is more than I can tell. I 
do not wish to claim any especial merit for 
what the South has on exibition at the Fair, 
but I do know that it will compare very fa- 
vorably with the best now on exhibition at 
Atlanta, and if your correspondent will take 
another walk through with a little less preju- 
dice to the South, he will be able to do us 
more justice than he did on Nov. 17th, the 
date of his letter. RicHARD Tozer. 

Tozer & Dial’s City Machine Works, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Cutting Serews of Coarse Pitch. 
Editor American Machinist : 

A plan I saw used in a Western shop for 
cutting threads of coarse pitch was as fol- 
lows : 

A shaft was rigged up along the side of 
the headstock, with suitable 
tached to same. There was a pinion on the 
end of the shaft meshing into the large gear 
The other end of the 
shaft, and end of the lathe screw were fitted 


bearings at- 


| with gears suitable to cut (in this case) threads 


of 6” pitch. 

The support for intermediate gears was 
substantially the same as that described by 
L. F. Lyne, in Shop Kinks No. 23. 

Newark, N. J. A, TRAMP. 

Fast Melting. 
Editor American Machinist : 
In looking through the AMERICAN Ma- 


| CHINIST the other day, I noticed an article, 
‘entitled ‘‘How to Melt Iron Rapidly,” by 
Thos. D. West, in which he criticises my ar- 


ticle of June 18, entitled ‘‘ Fast Melting.” 
In his article he says: ‘‘I was sorry to see 
that there were no practical notes or hints 
on the true cause of fast melting.” Ido not 
know what more notes or hints a practical 
founder or melter would want than a full de 
scription of the cupola, tuyeres, blast, fuel, 
and mode of charging. I should think that 
a practical man having all these facts, could 
see at a glance the true cause of fast melt- 
ing. He says: ‘‘I should object to having a 
door so high (134 feet) for a cupola that had 
to melt iron of different grades during the 
same heat, such as iron for a cylinder, pul- 
leys, or a roll, as the upper charges, if a 
poorer grade of iron, would melt 
reaching the melting point.” I always sup- 
posed the melting point in a cupola was the 
point at which the iron melted, let it be high 
or low, and I do not understand how iron of 


before 


different grades could be melted before it 
reached the melting point. Mr. West then 


goes on to give directions for fast melting, in 
which he says: ‘‘ Instead of laying the iron 
so as to cover over all the fuel, lay in the 
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iron so as to leave a hole in the middle. | centers. This should 


Then when you put on your other charges 

of fuel, each charge will connect with the 

lower charge all the way up, in the form of 

a cylinder or burning body of fuel, from the 

bottom to the top.’’ This is something that is 

not practical at all, for the melter cannot 

throw a charge of a ton or two of pig iron, 

sprues, and scrap, into a small cupola, and 

have it stand up like a wall around the sides 

of the cupola, so he could throw a column of 

coal in the center; nor could he form a col- | 
umn of coalin the center by throwing the 

coal in with the iron, for it would all 

mix together, and the only way to form 

this column of coal in the center would 

be to go down into the cupola and lay every | 
piece of iron and coal in its proper place. | 
This would be a nice job for the melter| 
when the fire was burning below and the cu- | 
pola was full of heat and gas. Even if this 
column of coal could be formed, as Mr. West 
directs, it would not work, for it would take 
double the quantity of coal and would only | 
umount to the same thing as the old style of | 
melting, which was to put in a shovel of | 
coal and a hundred of iron, a style of melt- 

ing that was abandoned long ago as too slow 

and costly. 

The height of the cupola has nothing to| 
do with the mixing of different charges of | 
iron when melting in a cupola, and they will | 
not mix in either a nine or fifteen foot cu-| 
pola if the charges of iron are put in with a | 
good charge of coal between them (as they | 
should be), and the iron tapped as fast as | 
melted. | 

In the heat which I gave an account of in | 
my article, the first charge was two tons of | 
hard iron for a cylinder, and the balance of | 
the heat was soft iron, and there was no| 
trouble with the mixing of different grades. 

In my work, ‘‘The Founding of Metals,” 
published in 1877, I gave a table for the | 
height of cupolas, in which the height varies 
according to the diameter of the cupola, and 
I went into details on the melting of iron for 
foundry purposes, giving full directions for 
charging and working cupolas. In a short 
time I shall commence the publication of a 
series of articles on the causes of slow melt- | 
ing, in which | shall endeavor to give the | 
founders a few hints on melting, from prac- 
tical observation. | 


I will now give you an account of a heat | 
melted in a large stove foundry in a 54 inch 
cupola, with two tuyeres 5 by 14 inches, 54 
inches from sand bottom, and old-fashioned 
cylinder blowers. This heat, as will be ob- 
served, was melted with both coal and coke. | 
The coke in the bed, 1,600 Ibs., was put in 
first, and the coal in the bed, 900 Ibs., was 
put in on top of the coke. 

The first charge of iron, 6,000 Ibs., was 
then put in and the next charge of coke, 250 
Ibs., was thrown around the sides of the cu- 
pola and the coal, 200 Ibs., was thrown in 
the center. 


This mode of charging was con- 
tinued through the heat, and each charge of 
fuel and iron was made as level as possible 
before the next charge was put in. 
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This heat was melted in three hours and 
twenly minutes, from the time the blast was 
put on until the bottom was dropped, and the 
iron was very hot and even all through the 
heat. 

EDWARD KIRK. 


About Mandrels—A Cone Belt-Shifter, 
Editor American Machinist : 

While youare on the subject of mandrels, 

I would like to say that I find the handiest 

tool to drive them with isa piece of hardened 

steel, with a projection about as sharp as the 


| rea mers 


be undercuf the same 
as the mandrels. 

I have a very handy 
cone-belt shifter, which 
is merely a stick hang- 
ing from the ceiling, 
so as to turn entirely 
around. This is hung 
on the line between the 
largest and next small- 
est step of the upper 
cone. A rod at right 
angles with the stick 
puts the belt on or off 
the largest step. Any 
mechanic working at 
small job work will 
know how to apply 
and appreciate it, and 
the accompanying 
sketch will sufficiently 
explain it. 

Chicago, Il. 
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The Single Cutter Reamer—Short Belts. | 
Editor American Machinist : | 

The single cutter reamer, described and 
illustrated by your correspondent ‘ Ohio,” in 
your issue of November 26th, and referred | 
to by ‘‘ Another Ohio Man” in issue of Decem- 
ber 17th, will do good work, if properly | 
used. 

It should not be used as a boring tool, any | 
more than any other reamer should, 
driven into the hole with a hammer, nor | 


nor 


| should it be used without oil. | 


It is easily kept up to standard size, and in 
a shop where jobbing work is sometimes done 
it is very handy to change cutters, or pull 
them out, to meet varying sizes. At a shop 
in Fall River, Mass., I have seen fluted 
of their own make, with two 
three spaces left blank to make a_ bearing 
and 


or 





surface prevent chattering, and they | 


| worked well. 


This single cutter reamer has the advan 
tage of the principle of broad bearing sur- | 
face. 

I have known trouble to arise from the re- | 
cess in front of the cutter not being long | 


/enough to reach below the point of the | 
| cutter. | 
As to belts, we all know that, on account | 


of the greater amount of elasticity, a long | 
belt will hold to a pulley better than a short 

one; but who can say exactly how short and 

no shorter a belt may be? 

If you are crowded for room and with 
work, as thriving shops are apt to be, must | 
you forego the putting in an aditional lathe 
you cannot get the conventional 
length of belts? No. Put up your counter | 
shaft 30’ from the line shaft, if necessary, | 
and put a man on the lathe who will ai 


because 


the best of things, instead of the worst. 


a few years knows that unexpected corners | 
appear now and then, and things get turned | 
I believe this | 
matter has been referred to in the MACHINIST | 


around into queer shapes. 


before now. Ihave seen two 8” belts run to- 


gether, one on top of the other, in order 
to get sufficient belt surface to do the 


work, and the plan worked well, too. I 
have a belt run under the 
pump belt for lack of room in the engine 
shaft; and this last was taken from 
a pair of belts in the Pacific Mills, at Law- 
rence, Mass. 


seen governor 


idea 


Any machinist going to work 
in the best shop in America will ia a short 
time see that the shop is not perfect, and he 
will be able to point out defects; but that 
would not show that the shop did not turn 
out good work, nor that said machinist was 
wiser than his day and generation. 

I may be cross-examined as to my compe- 
this Let 
answer a few questions in advance. 


tency as a witness in case me 
I served a regular apprenticeship in a ma- 
I have worked in six different 
shops in Massachusetts—some of the best and 
one of the worst in the State; have worked 
in New York, Michigan and Ohio; 
worked where there were only six men em- 
ployed, and where there were six hundred 
men; have worked where the machinists had 


chine shop. 


have 
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;a 5-inch hole and a key way. 


have worked where, if a machinist was too 
lazy to carry a fifty-pound cross head from 
planer to bench, he could have a ‘‘snagger” 
to carry it for him. 

Don QUIXOTE. 


Boring Eight-foot Spiders on a Twenty- 
inch Lathe. 


| Editor American Machinist : 


There is an old saying that ‘‘ Any fool can 
work with tools, but it takes a workman to 
work without them.” When I was an ap- 
prentice I worked in a job shop; one of those 
shops where they repair a steam engine one 
day and a clock the next--in fact, where they 
do every thing, and no two jobs alike. Well, 
a job came in one day—a lot of log spiders 
to bore out—a saw-mill job, no turning, just 
The spiders 
were cight feet in diameter, and the biggest 
lathe would swing but three feet. I thought 
the boss was stuck sure; but no, he turned 
the head of a twenty-inch lathe so the face 
plate overhung the bed ; backed around the 
milling machine till the vise stood at right 
angles with the lathe; made a tool and 
clamped in the vise, and with the subscriber 
as a feed, went ahead. It was a 
but I never liked the feed. 

Middletown, Mass. 


good job, 


“ae as 


Some Locomotive Questions Answered, 
Editor American Machinist : 

Answering the inquiries of your corre- 
spondent J. B. B., in your issue of Dec. 10, 
we would say : 

Ist. We have never built a locomotive for 
which we claim capacity to make a speed of 
eighty miles per hour with an ordinary train 
of passenger cars, 

2nd. ‘* What done with the 
velocipede locomotive built by us last year?” 


has been 
This was designed for aspeed of sixty miles 
per This is described 
on pages 78 to &1 of our large illustrated 
catalogue, 2nd edition. It has run at the 
speed of over sixty miles per hour with five 
ears, 


hour. locomotive 


See account of its performance on 
page 80 of the catalogue referred to. 

3d. This locomotive has not yet gone to 
England, but we expect to ship it to that 
country within a few weeks. 

BuRNHAM, Parry, WILLIAMS & Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
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NEW PRESSURE REGULATOR. 
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Strength of Mill Floors 
Machinist : 
Woodbury’s paper on 


Editor American 
T read Mr. 


the 
strength of mill floors with much interest, 


and also Mr. Schwaab’s criticism thereon. I 
notice Mr. Woodbury takes f to represent a 
factor of safety, and says f=6 for fixed loads; 
2 f=12 for live load. I understand by this 
that he would use a factor of safety of 6 for 


storehouse floors, and one of 12 for mill 
floors. Using f=12 and R=12960 in Mr. 
Woodbury’s formula No. 1, I think with 


Mr. Schwaab that the result would indicate 
a greater strength of Southern pine than is 
given by good authorities; and that the use 
of the formula would give beams smaller 
than are used in some very good New Eng- 
land cotton mills. 

In another place Mr. Woodbury gives a 
table 
where I presume from what he says above, 
that he uses a factor of safety of 6, In the 
case particularly referred to by Mr, Schwaab, 


for dimensions of storehouse beams, 


| to turn out and help pour off in the foundry; of beams 6x12 and about 21 ft, span, with 





7 


load upon floor of 50 lbs. per square ft., not 
including weight of floor, the beam certainly 
appears rather small. I think, however, 
that Mr. Schwaab goes too far in comparing 
it with mill floors of the same span, as the 
whole tenor of Mr. Woodbury’s paper im- 
plies that he would use larger beams for a 
mill floor. 
Kansas, Il. 


JOSEPH KIRK. 
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New Pressure Regulator. 


The accompanying illustrations represent 
a plain view and section of a new pressure 
regulating or reducing valve, intended for 
steam, water or gas. Its object is to main- 
tain the pressure or escape of fluids to any 
extent desired. 

In the section is shown a main valve, hav 
ing a piston formed at the top, operating 


loosely within a cylinder. The object of 


this piston is to work the main valve for 
controlling the escape of fluid or liquid. 


The main valve and piston are formed of the 
same piece of metal. 

The main valve is held to its seat and pre- 
vented from rising except at the proper time, 
by a spiral spring placed upon it, as shown 
in the engraving. <A cap, having a small 
secondary valve within it, is screwed into 
the top of the cylinder. This valve is also 
held to its seat by a spiral spring. Over the 
top and in contact with the secondary valve, 
is a metallic diaphragm, which performs the 
double office of operating the secondary valve 
and making a steam tight joint to the cap 
which contains it, and a side passage, con 
necting the chamber under the diaphragm 
with the outlet. 

A small spiral spring is placed above the 
diaphragm, the pressure upon it being ad- 
justed at pleasure by the screw cap, having 
a wooden wheel attached. 

When the spring is compressed the dia 
phragm gives way and opens the secondary 
valve upon which it rests. Let steam from 
a boiler be turned on, entering the passage as 
shown by the arrow, it raises tlie piston, thus 
opening the main valve to its full capacity. 
The main valve remains open until the back 
pressure, rising through the side passage, 
increases sufficiently to raise the diaphragm, 
which closes the secondary valve. The steam 
leaking past the piston immediately equalizes 
the pressure, both above and below, when 
the spring closes the valve upon its 
seat, thus maintaining the pressure at 
which the valve has been set. 

This pressure may be increased or 
diminished simply putting 
greater or pressure upon the 
spring above the diaphragm. To 
always insure a sufficient quantity of 
steam finding its way above the pis 
ton to equalize the pressure, a small 
adjustable set screw is placed in the 


by a 


less 


piston, so as to leave a minute open- 
ing for steam through the piston, 
Care should be observed to always 
keep this passage open, as well as to 
blow out the pipes to clear them of 
all scale and rust, before finally clos- 
ing the valve. This valve is applic- 

able to steam-heating apparatus, dry- 
ers, air pumps, water motors and all places 
where pressure has to be controlled auto- 
matically. The chief arguments in favor 
of this valve are : It occupies approximately 
no more space than the ordinary globe valve 
for the same sized pipe. Its parts are all of 
metal and there are no stufling boxes to re 
quire packing, besides it is simple and may 
be easily understood. It A. 
Aller, 109 Liberty Street, N. is 
agent for the manufacturer. 


is sold 


Y 


by 
., who 
Ses = 
The Southern Lumberman, Vol. 1., No. 1., 
comes to us from Nashville, Tenn. Itisa 
sixteen page paper, and appears to start off 
well. In his salutatory, the editor says: 
‘*We wish it distinctly understood that we 
feel more at home with a line and stick than we 
do witha pencil, paper and press. A long and 
intimate connection with the lumber interest 


of the south, has convinced us that a reliable 
journal, devoted to the lumber interests of 
our section, is a necessity,” Subscription, 
$2.00 a year, ‘ 
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We present our readers this weck, at the | 


close of our year, with an alphabetical index | 
to all the articles published in the 53 num-| 
bers of the AMerntIcAN Macurnist for 1881, | 
constituting Vol. 4. | 

It will be noticed that while the index is| 
very much like the one published for Vol. 
3, there are some improvements, Every 
distinct heading of an article is given com- 
plete in one place, without regard to repeti- | 
tion of the first word in scveral consecutive 
lines of type. Illustrated articles are distin- 
guished by an asterisk, thus,*. The special 
index to LerTrers FROM PRACTICAL MEN, 
which indicates quite an expansion of this 
department, as compared with the same for 
Vol. 8, will be consulted with much satisfac- 
tion by our readers. Among the wide range 
of mechanical topics treated in our columns 
during the present year, we will here call 
attention to but one—that of mechanical 
drawing. In addition to the series of seven 
articles on this subject by Prof. John E. 
Sweet (every one of which has been repro- 
duced entire, with the engravings, by the 


journals of Europe) and the letters by Chor- 
dal on the same subject, there are from 


mechanical] 
All of thes? letters convey useful 


The articles by Prof. Sweet convey some- 
thing further than instructions in the art of 
making smooth lines and where to place 
The illustrations constitute not solely 
examples for practice, but point out what 
the author believes to be the latest and best 


We are therefore confident that the begin- 
or treatise more valuable for him to study 
In ending this volume, we feel constrained 


dreds of our readers who have sent us letters 
of approbation and encouragement during 
the year. The phrases, ‘‘Could not get 
along without it,” ‘‘The best mechanical 
paper published,” ‘‘ Keeps growing better 
every week,” and others of similar import, 
have become more and more familiar to us as 
the months have flitted by. These volun- 
tary and earnest expressions of approval are 


that the writers know we are not accustomed 
to rush into print with their expressions of 
commendation. 


~->- 


Advantages of Free-Hand Drawing. 


Boys or young men who are engaged, or 
who propose to engage in any way in me- 
chanical pursuits, cannot better employ a 
portion of their leisure than in studying free- 
hand drawing, or as it would be more likely 
to be called in the machine shop, sketching. 





make a reasonably correct 
sketch of a machine or the details of one 
would be of almost constant utility to the 
mechanic who possesses it, it is uncommon 
to find even in a large machine shop any one 
from the apprentice up tothe superintendent, 
who can do a really creditable job at it. 

In some of the industrial arts it is abso- 
lutely necessary for a draughtsman to be 
able to make a good free-hand drawing; but 
in the machine business it is not usually con- 
sidered of any 


especial importance, and 


hence it is common to see a first-class me- 
chanical draughtsman cannot 


who make 





Undoubtedly, this | 
is due largely to the fact that in the details | 
of machine construction the precise limits as 
to dimensions are subjects of definite meas- 
urement; but that this consideration is al- | 
lowed to have undue influence we think is| 
plain. In fact, there is good reason to he- | 
lieve that if a knowledge of free-hand draw- | 
ing wis made a part of every mechanic’s edu- | 
cation who is in any way connected with a| 





| left to master; 


|in Augusta, within three years. 





would be greatly increased skill and effi- 


|ciency, as it certainly would be of great 


ralue in the way of the advancement of any 
young mechanic. 

It is quite generally conceded that a 
knowledge and the practice of mechanical 
drawing assists a mechanic by making him | 
acquainted with the theory of forms and ar- 
rangement of parts, but it is doubtful if in| 
this respect alone it is as valuable as a knowl- 
edge of free-hand drawing; while from the 
comparative ease with which the latter can 


be practiced, it will be much more likely to | 


be extensively studied than the former. 
Moreover, a goud understanding of free-hand 
drawing is almost certain to lead to mechani- 
eal drawing, in the mastering of which it is 
of great value. In fact, there is but little 
and in this respect, as ap- 
plied to mechanics, the former may, without 
much stretch of the imagination, be said to 
include the latter. 

Too many mechanics have little or no idea | 
why things are so, and it would seem im- 
probable that a young man who, along with 
a knowledge of how to skillfully make the | 
various parts of a machine, acquires at the | 
same time the skill to delineate them on) 
paper, should fail to have instilled into his | 
mind a good many of the principles upon | 
which machines are constructed. It can) 
hardly be denied that a prop-rly constructed 
machine is a work of art, and the workman 
who has learned to delineate the lines that | 
bound its several parts must almost uncon- 
sciously have instilled into his mind the | 
reason for the proportions which they assume, | 
and, in addition to becoming.a worker in | 
iron, he becomes an artist, with the ability to | 
create; or, in other words, the appreciation | 
of correctness carries with it the ability to, 
change things that are not correct, and the 
man who would otherwise forever make 
things by standards set up for him, sets up| 
standards for others instead. 

But it is not necessary to look so high as | 
this to find the advantages to the mechanic 
of a knowledge of free-hand drawing. Draw- 
ing is the only universal language of me- | 
chanics; and hence there is no other un- 
equivocal way of expressing many of the de- | 
tailsof machinery. The practical, every-day | 
advantage, then, to the mechanic of being | 
able to express his ideas in this language will 
be, in almost every instance, to greatly en- | 
hance the value of his services; and, further | 
than this, the advantages to the mechanical | 
world would be the preservation of many val- 
uable ideas that are now lost. 

If, as is generally assumed, the public 
schools should do something in the way of 
assisting in the technical education of the! 
rising genration of mechanics, there is noth- | 
ing they can do more to the purpose than | 
laying the foundation of a knowledge of| 
free-hand drawing, the more particularly as| 
there can be no possible objection to it as | 
tending to benefit a single class, since, by no | 
possible construction, can it be denied that 
such knowledge would be of value to all. 

Our advice, then, to every young mechanic 
in the country is to study mechanical draw- 
ing, but, above all, to learn free-hand draw- 
ing. No one can be better provided with 
examples than, for instance, the apprentice 
ina machine shop, and the habit once ac- 
quired leads to an interest that means suc- 
cess; and the assertion may be made, without | 
fear of contradiction, that no single thing | 
learned during an apprenticeship will be of | 
greater value, or have a greater influence on | 
the future career of the individual. 


—— ome 
Cotton Manufactures at the South. 


A recent item of gencral news declares 
that a new company, with a million dollars 
capital, will be organized about the first of 
Jauuary to build a new cotton mill at Au- 
gusta, Ga. Over $400,000 of the stock was 
subscribed in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and the balance in Augusta, This 
makes $3,000,000 subscribed for cotton mills 
When the 
fact is taken into account that all the Augusta 
mills have made over fourteen per cent. on 
their capital within the last year, it is not at 


shop or its belongings, the result | all surprising that the stock of new mills 


the faults of castings. 


|eeived from James Vick, Rochester, 





finds a ready market. There is abundant 
room for many more cotton mills at the 
south, which can be made to pay equally 
well with those of Augusta, and northern 
capital is certain to seize upon these rich 
opportunities 

er ees 


Literary Notes. 


A TREATISE ON IRON FOUNDING. Containing 
a series of practical essays on Green Sand, Dry 
Sand and Loam Core Making ; Hints on Patterns ; 
Running Metal into Moulds; Plate Moulding; 
Irregular Building of a Mould ; Closing the Mould; 
Mixtures of Cast Iron for Moulding: Cupolas; 
Gathering Metal for Large Castings ; Chilled Cast- 
ings; Chaplets, and their Use; Malleable Cast Iron, 
etc. By Claude Wylie, Practical Iron Moulder. 
Illustrated with diagrams. 8vo, cloth, 164 pages. 
Price, $1.40. Published by E. & F. N. Spon. 446 
Broome Street, New York. 

In perusing the book bearing the above 
title, we are convinced that its author knew 
what he was writing about, and has suc- 
eceded in writing a practical treatise for the 
use of moulders in the foundry. As a 
specimen of its contents, we print the fol- 
lowing extract from the gencral remarks on 
moulding: 

‘There is a peculiarity about moulding 
upon which too much stress cannot be laid, 
namely, that a piece of work can only be done 
‘once, and if it is imperfect in any essential 
particular it is spoiled, and cannot be used 
for any other purpose, so that it must be 
broken up for scrap, and the work com- 
menced de novo. A commercial man may 
correct his correspondence—the designer may 


| modify his plans during the progress of con- 


struction—the joiner or pattern maker can 
replace a spoiled piece of wood—the smith 
can alter a forging, or use up the iron for 
another purpose—the boiler maker can re- 
calk the rivets, the landings of his boiler, 
and so on; but in moulding, the neglect of 
some trifling thing may damage the whole 
casting, and it must be condemned. We 


| venture to point out with pardonable pride, 


considering the slightness of the causes of 


bad castings, how very few are spoiled. 


‘Engineers do not hold moulders in the 
highest esteem, but we think the reason must 
be their want of knowledge of the difficulties 
of the moulder’s art, and the full importance 
of his work, for it must be borne in mind 
that by far the greatest weight of the metals 
used in the construction of machinery is cast- 
iron. We also take this opportunity of point- 
ing out that incompetent persons, as engi- 


| neers, are sometimes wppointed to examine 
| castings, with occasionally the power of con- 


demning them, A lad beginning his appren- 
ticeship goes to be an engineer; he spends a 
few months in all the different shops, except 
(be it noted) the foundry, and finishes off in 
the drawing office. What pretension such a 
youth can have to the knowledge to examine 
castings and converse about various metals 
and the mixing of them is not quite appar- 
ent: yet positively it is to such persons, in 
many cases, that the overlooking and inspec- 
tion of castings is entrusted; and by this 
means the moulder suffers. It is sometimes 
laid to the charge of moulders that they hice 
Now, although we 
strongly condemn this practice, under all 
circumstances, we still admit a slight excuse 
for the moulder doing so when he knows 
that they are to be overlooked by an incom- 
petent person, who may make a trouble 
about a mark on the surface from ignorance 
of its real natureand cause, but which affects 
the casting only in appearance.” 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1882, has been re- 
ae ee 
accompanied by this usual annual offer, as 
follows: 

‘*My Flower and Vegetable Seeds are very 
superior, and I wish every editor on the con- 
tinent to try them, and I will, therefore, make 
you a present of a collection of seeds to the 
amount of five dollars. These I will send 
by express or mail, and will also prepay 
postage or express charges.” 

Although we shall not avail ourselves of 
this generous offer, we think the Guide 
worthy of notice. It contains 125 pages, 
profusely illustrated, representing choice 
flowers and vegetables, 
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Under this head we propose to answer ques- 
tions sent us, pertaining to our specialty, 
correctly, and according to common sense 
methods. 


(1) W. R. B., Baltimore, Md., asks how to 
case-harden set screws? 
No. 4, AMERICAN MacuinistT, Dec. 24. 


(2) M. W., Hamburg, asks who builds ma- 
chines for making water pipes from wood shav- 
ings? (We persume our correspondent means from 
pulp made from wood.) A. We don’t know who 
makes such machinery. We shall be pleased to 
hear from any of our readers who know anything 
with reference to it. 


(3) F. C., Troy, N. Y., asks: Will you 


please tell me how I can run one Edison lamp? | 


A. You will have to runa dynamo-electric machine, 
whether you run one Edison Jamp or more. 


(4) J. B., Coxsackie, N. Y., writes: Will 


|pump is working. 


| when the water is quite hot. 


A, See answer to question | 


you please give me a plain rule for finding the | 


weight a beam or bar of metal will sustain, when 
fixed at one end and the weight appliedat the 
other? Please give me a rule without any algebra, 
and don't refer me to Messrs. & Co.’s book. I want 
to find the weight a bar of cast and wrought iron, 
and of steel and bronze will sustain? A. For cast 
iron: Multiply the area of. the beam in inches by 
the depth in inches; divide the product by the 
length in feet, and multiply the quotient by 110. 
This gives the safe load which such a beam will bear. 
For wrought iron: Mu!tiply the area ininches by the 
depth in inches ; divide the product by the length in 
feet, and multiply the quotient by 175. The product 
will be the weight in pounds that the beam will safe- 
ly sustain. For steel, best quality. proceed as above, 





| that tank, but as that supply is not sufficient, it will 
take enough from the cold water tank to make up 
the required amount; but there is no reason why 
the water should pass by the outlet to the pump 
from either tank to the other, especially when the 
2. The pump valves pound at 
times as if they would break the cases, especially 
What is the cause 
and the remedy for this? A. It is generally un- 
pleasant to pump hot water, and the hotter it is 
the more difficult it becomes; but since your tank 
is higher than the pump, you should be able to do 


so. Your plan of taking the water to your pump | 


from the connecting pipe is not the best one, since 
the pump may take hot water in some of its strokes 
and then immediately make a stroke on cold water, 


action of the valves as you describe. It would be 
better to take the water for the pump from the 
opposite side of the hot water tank, and as high 


specialties. They have built 26 engines and 16 smelt- 
ing furnaces this year, besides doing a large amount 
of other work. They recently shipped a 35-ton 
| smelting furnace to a Leadville mine. One of their 
| hoisters is working in a Georgetown, Col., mine, 
where steam is conveyed a distance of 378 feet at 
| an altitude of 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
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The Globe Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are 


running day and night with 175 men. | 
The Lima, Ohio, Car Works have recently put in | 
a 300-horse power Buckeye engine. 
A. J. Whitcomb & Co. are to manufacture a new 
lawn mower at Chicopee, Mass. 


The Maine Central Railroad Company are to build 


| shops at Portland, Me. 


| which would be likely to assist in producing such | 


as possible, and have it at at all times not less than | 


six inches under water. 
one size, and preferably two sizes larger, and reduce 
it at the pump. It would materially help matters 
if you were to use a light spiral spring on the check 
valves, and if their lift is excessive reduce it. 
This alone may be all that is required to steady the 
valves, and we advise that you try it first. 


(9) P. B. C., Newark, N. J., writes: Ihave 
seen noticed in the AMERICAN MACHINIST scraped 
bearings for planers, lathes, etc. Will you please 


| tell me what is meant by this, and how such work is 


done, and what tools are used? A. We can only 


|explain in this place in a general way, by saying 
| that if you take two pieces of metal that are well 


using 300 in place of 175, which will give the safe load. | 


For bronze use 125. Example: What weight may 
be borne in safety by a cast iron, by a wrought iron, 
by a steel and bya bronze bar, 2” in width, 3” in 
depth, and projecting two feet? A. 2” multi- 
plied by 3” equals 6’, which is the area, and 6 


multiplied by 3 (the depth) equals 18, and 18” di- 


vided by 2 
cast iron, 


, the length in feet, equals 9: Hence, for 


9 multiplied by 110 equals 990 pounds; | 


for wro.ight iron, 9 multiplied by 1/5 equals 1,575 | 


pounds; for steel, 9 multiplied by 300 equals 2.700 
pouuds ; and for bronze, 9 multiplied by 125 equals 


1,125 pounds, the weights that could be sustained | 


with safety by a bar of the dimensions given. 


(5) J. H. R., Elmira, N. Y., asks: Will 
you please tell me why the rocker arms on some 
locomotives have an offset in the direction of their 
motion? A. It is because the central line of mocion 
of the link is not in the same plane as that of the 
valve stem. 


In other words, you will see that the | 


top part of the rocker arm should square with the | 
valve stem at mid-stroke, and in like manner the 


lower part should square with the central line of mo- 
tion of the link motion. 


| patterns ; all sizes. 
If then you conceive the | 


link occupying a position below the horizontal | 


plane of the driving shaft, the central line of motion 
will be inclined downwards, and the bottom part 
of the rocker must be, as you term it, correspond- 
ingly offset. 


(6) R. R., Lowell, Mass., asks: Will 


you | 


please inform me if there is any such thing as a | 


counter shaft, with only one pulley, running a screw- 
cutting lathe, and having a reverse motion ; and do 
you think such a device of any value? A. We do 
not exactly understand whether you refer to the 
reversing motion as being in the pulley of counter 
shaft or in the head stock oflathe. In either event, 
however, it is old as applied to the purpose, and 
probably has some value. 


(7) J. A. H., Atlantic City, N. J., asks: 
1. Will a boiler one foot in diameter and three feet 
long, without tubes, be large enough for an engine 
with cylinder 14’’x4’’? A. We suppose you pro- 
pose to set the boiler horizontally and fire at one 
end, and connect with chimney at the other end. 
It will be rather small if you propose to do much 
work with the engine. It would be better, 
more economical in the use of fuel, 
as long, or six fext. 
the way of a valve tore steam engine, in which I 
do not use any steam chest. Is it of any value, or 
must I use a steam chest? A. There is no occasion 
for using a steam chest if your valve does not re- 
quire it. Many engines are at present constructed 
without steam chests. 


(8) J. IX., Valley Falls, N. Y., sends us a 
sketch of a boiler and the arrangement of feed 
pump, tanks, etc. There are two water tanks, in 
one of which cold water is allowed to run (as re- 
quired, we presume), while the other is supplied 
with hot or condense water. The two tanks are 
connected by a pipe, and from this pipe the feed is 
taken near the hot watertank. The waterintanks 
is kept at a height of 24 feet, and the tanks stand 
one footabove pump check. He writes: The water 
in the hot water tank is always hot and in the cold 
water tank it is always cold, andasks: 1. Why does 
not the temperature equalize itself? A. There is 
no reason why it should do so, as there is nothing 
to induce a circulation. The pump taking water 
nearer the hot water tank gets it more readily from 


and 
if made twice 


| holds 52 weekly issues in good shape. 


| bar of 3¢’’ square steel until it is about 14” 


. 


planed and rub them together, you will find the 
surfaces will only come incontact inspots. Scrap- 
ing consists in removing wilh a scraper the spots 
which come in contact, until, by repeated trials, 
the bearing is as near as may be on the entire sur- | 
face. The scrapers are of various forms, the more 
common of which is made by drawing the end of a 
thick, 
and of a convenient width, say 1’’. This is left 
very hard, and ground a little rounding in the direc- 
tion of its width. With the other end fitted to a 
handle, this is used to remove the high spots, being 
kept quite sharp on an oilstone. In some classes 
of scraped surfaces it is thought sufficient to scrape 
them together from the indications made by rub- 
bing one against the other, but in the better class 
of work each piece is surfaced separately by the 
aid of an accurate surface plate, and the job is 
| concluded by scraping the pieces together. 
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Presses & Dies. Ferracute Mach. Co., Bridgeton, N.J. 
James W. See, Consulting Engineer, Hamilton, 0. 
Presses and Dies. Ayar _— Works, Salem, N.J. 
List of Machinists in U. S. and Canada. 

A. C. Farley & Co., Phils ideiphia. 


Metallic Letters and Figures, to put on foundry 
H.W. Knight, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Foot Power Machinery, tor workshop use, sent on 
trialif desired. W. F. & Jobn Barnes, Rockford, Ill. 
Latest and best books on Steam Engineering 
Sena stamp for Catalogue. F. Keppy, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Price $10. 


‘* How to Keep Boilers Clean,’ and other useful 
information for steam users and e ngineers, Sent 
free PY, oe  paneane r, Jas. F. Hotchkiss, 84 John 
Street, 


For Sale—1 Iron Planer, Planes 8% ft. long, 34 in. 


wide, 30 in. high, to be ¢ el’ 7 $550 | z 2 
lelivered in Jan. $550.00. 1 | shops in America. 


15 in. En xine Lathe, 7% ft. bed, W right’s m ike, 
Screw Cutting, Rod feed, with c¢ ‘ounte r complete, 
for immediate delivery, price $250.00. Both ma- 


heavier. Address,Concord Axle Co.,Fisherville,N.H 


“Patent Binder” for the AmEeRICAN MACHINIST 


Sent to any 


address by mail for one dollar. ean furnish 


We 


| Volume 3 of the AMERICAN MACHINIST, containing 


the full 52 issues of 1880, neatly bound in eloth, 
ready to ship by express, for four doll: ars. Unbound, 
three dollars. AMERICAN MACHINIST PUBLISHING Co. 

96 Fulton street, New York. 


‘‘Useful Information for Steam 
page Jilustrated ee. 
data on the care an 


Users.”” A 100 
Contains interesting 
management of the steam 


| engine and boiler, and ru!es for engineers and fire- 


;} men, 


. I have a new invention in | 


The enyineers of every well regulated estab- 
lisnmenc should have this work. Sent by mail on 
i ty of twenty-five cents in postage stamps. 
tad . N. Mills Publishing Co., 165 Broadway, New 

OrkK, 


**Extracts from Chordal’s Letters,’ 
interesting mechanical book published. Just the 
thing for a Holiday gift. A great variety of mechan- 
ical and business topics treated in a wise and witty 
way that will be instructive to old and young me- 
chanics, and interesting to ever ybody. Asmanyas 
150 copies bave been sold in a single Shop. Over 40 
Humorous illustrations; 820 pages, 12 mo. Price, 
$1.50 per copy, by mail, to any address. AMERICAN 
MACHINIST PUBLISHING Co., 96 Fulton St., New York. 


Persons interested in the various methods of light- 
ing by Gas or Electricity, furnishing Steam for Heat 
and Power, and Gas for Fuel, and who have reasons 
for wanting the actual facts in regard to the differ- 
ent systems. are invited to read the Sanitary Enai 
neer, a Weekly journal that e mploys the ablest ex- 
perts to treat these subjects, and aims to tell the 
exact truth. Commenting on its recent change to 
weekly issue, the Cincinnati Gazette says: ‘The 
success of this public ation has been marked in many 
ways. Not only bas it become a source of profit to 
its projector, but it has been of incalculable value 
to the general public, whose interest it has always 
served. It has affected legislation, both State and 
National, and bids fair to continue the recognized 
American authority on all departments of sanitary 
engineering.” Published every Thursday, at 140 
William St., New York, at $3.00 per year, post paid. 
Single copies 10cents, which should be ordered of 


the most 


newsdealers, 


Make this pipe at least | 





| 





| Ohio, 


| water mark of last spring 
chines, in good order, are sold hana placed with | 


New water works are being built at Hamilton, | 
the machinery to be furnished by local 
builders. 

The Pittsburg Car Wheel Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., have built a large 
their works. 


addition to | 


The Union Foundry and Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill., have increased their capital stock | | 
25,000. 


The Bellaire Sheet Iron Company, Bellaire, Ohio, 
recently organized with a capital of $200,000, will 
soon commence the building of a rolling mill. 

The Suffolk Machine Company, Boston, Mass., 
have recently shipped two large engines to Atlanta, 
Ga. 








The Lafflin Manufacturing Company, of West- 
field, Mass., is to be reorganized, and the foundry 
and machine shop will soon start up. 

The Columbus & Hocking Valley Railroad Com- 
pany are immediately to commence the erection of | 
shops at Columbus, Ohio. | 

The St. Louis Stamping Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
| will build an extensive addition to their present 
works. 


The Missouri Stove Foundry Company have com- 
menced the construction of a new foundry at St. | 
Louis. 

Cook, Rymes & Co., Charleston, Mass., have just 
finished a 15-ton riveting machine for the Cunning- 
ham Iron Works. 


The Hawkeye Carriage Works, Burlington, Iowa | 
are building a blacksmith shop, engine and boiler | 
rooms, to occupy a space of 200x70 feet. 

Irving W. Fox, Rochester, Minn, is meeting with 
a good run of sales for bis boiler feed pump, which | 
was described in the AMERICAN Macuinist of Au- 
gust 6, 1881. 


| 
| 
| 


The Lehigh Car Manufacturing Company, Stan- | 
ton, Pa., are erecting an additional machine shop. | 
The works are running day and night, being 1,200 | 
sars behind their orders. 

George Newcomb, Salem, Mass., in addition to 
his business of making steam engines and general | 
machinery, has commenced the manufacture of | 
electric light machinery. 


The Curtis Pressure Regulator, now being intro- 
duced by A. Aller, 109 Liberty Street, New York, 
has been adopted by the New York Steam Heating 
Co., and will be used in heating buildings on the 
Holly system. 

The New York Locomotive Works, located at 
Rome, N. Y., have their buildings nearly com 
pleted. They will have a capacity of from 80 to 
100 locomotives yearly. The buildings are of brick, 
and will be provided with the most approved tools | 
and machinery. 


The new car shop of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
at Omaha, Neb.,will, when completed,'be the largest 
building in that city, and one of the largest car | 
It rests upon piles, and its main | 
floor is, strange to say, six inches below the high- 
; but the builders hope 
the river will never rise so high again. 


J. Stevens & Co., who at one time 
manufacture of machinists’ 


carried on the 
small tools, at Chico- 


| pee Falls, Mass., with six men, and in a building 
20x30 feet, are erecting a building for their use | 
75x25 feet, and four stories bigh, with a three- 


story & 25x40 feet. 


They employ seventy men at 
present, with prospects of having to increase their 


| force. 


S. B. Lowe and W.‘A. L. Kirk, having leased the | 
Wilder Machine Works at Chattanooga, Tenn.,will 
commence the manufacture of steam engines, saw- 
mill and grist-mill work, and general machinery. 
Both the parties named are gentlemen of experience 
in the machinery and iron line, Mr. Lowe having 
been a dealer in iron and supplies, and Mr. Kirk 


| having been connected with Western manufactur- 


| dition, after which they had songs, 


ing establishments. 

The machine tool works of P. Blaisdell & 
Worcester, Mass., have been enlarged. About two 
weeks ago a number of their employees, with their 
lady friends, sat down toa supper in the new ad- 


Co., 


speeches and 
‘“Some expressed a de- 
says the Worcester Spy, “for another addition 


” 


dancing until 12 o’clock. 
sire,” 
to be made to the shop soon. 
Ira Parker & Co., Littleton, N. H., manufacturers 
of Saranac buck aleve s, write us: ‘ We are build- 
ing a new factory, three floors, 50x175. Shall use 
150 to 200 feet of two inch shafting, and two or 
three hundred feet of wire rope. Power is sup- 
plied by a turbine (120 H. P.) water wheel to run 
machinery in the new and old buildings. 


IHendey & Meyer, Denver, Col., have a large brick 
machine shop, have lately completed a new pattern 
shop, and will soon erect a new foundry. Steam 
engines, hoisters and smelting furnaces are the | 


| K. Hickey, corporators ; Capital, $15,000. 


| It is kept constantly running, and works with sur- 


prising economy. A Denver paper says: ‘*Anen 


gine that they have just completed was set down 
| upon the floor the other day, 
| out a bolt, and ran five hundred revolutions without 


in the shops, with- 


moving.” 

‘The Chicago Locomotive Works” have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,000,000, and it. is 
stated have purchased several hundred acres of 
land inthe northwest corner of Chicago, near the 


| junction of the Milwaukee and Chicago & Pacific 


| divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road, upon which works are to be speedily 
erected. There are to be twelve buildings of 


| brick, and it is hoped to commence manufacturing 


| by June next. The reported capacity of the estab- 
| lishment will be three e ngines per week. The com- 
pany also proposes to build dwellings for its em- 
| ployees, and to sellthem ground, thus making a 
profit in the land enterprise. The whole tract pur- 
chased or contracted for by the syndicate includes 
some 800 acres. The corporators are John T. Mc- 
Cauley, a merchant of this city; T. K. Tripp, gen- 
eral solicitor of the Chicago & Grand Trunk, and 
Charles Howard, of Boston, who is Vice-President 
of the Chicago, Texas & Mexican Central Railway 
| Company. The other members of the syndicate 
are business men of Chicago and Boston. No rail- 
way company appears to be specially interested in 


| the undertaking.— The Railway Age. 


le 
Newly Incorporated Companies, 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago and Peoria Railroad Company; principal 
office, Chicago; Thos. D. Catlin, Edward C. Lewis, 
Henry T. Glover, Henry S. Hawley and Addison L. 
Griffin, corporators; Capital, $3,000,000. To con- 
struct and operate a line of railroad from some 
suita ‘le point within the city of Chicago, IIL, into 
or near the city of Peoria, Il. 

The Oneoto Lumber Company, Chicago; F, 8. 
Farr, Geo. F. Sinclair and Thos. G. Morris, corpo- 
rators ; Capital, $45,000. To manufacture and sell 
lumber and shingles. 

Western Machinery Supply Company, 
Louis ; Henry C 


East St. 
. Horn, Arthur H. Fulton and Alex. 
For the 
manufacture and sale of well augers, well boring, 
prospecting, mining, artesian and oil well tools 
and machinery; also rock drills and rock drilling 


| machinery. 


Vogler and Gendtner Company 
man Vogler, 
corporators ; 


. Chicago; Thur- 
Francis Gendtner and C, P. Portman, 
Capital, $200,000. For the manufac 
ture and sale of trunks, traveling bags and leather 
goods. 

Barnes Manufacturing Company,Freeport; Walter 
G. Barnes, Wm. Barnes and Rudolph Hefti, cor- 
porators ; Capital, $100,000. For the manufacture 
and sale of agricultural implements and machinery, 
and other articles for domestic, mechanical and 
agricultural uses. 

Western Electric Company, Chicago; James L. 
Baird, J. Wilson Howell and C. 8S. Holt, corporators; 
Capital, $1,000,000. To manufacture, buy, sell, hire, 
lease and dispose of electric telegraph and _ tele- 
phone instruments and apparatus, machinery, 
tools, and all kinds of implements appertaining 
thereto, etc. 

Springfield Steam Supply and Electric Light Com- 
pany, Springfield; A. L. Ide, R. D. Lawrence, S. H. 
Jones, and others, corporators; Capital, $50,000. 
To manufacture and supply heat, light, electricity 
and steam power. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Beckett and McDowell Manufacturing Company, 
Arlington: Wm. O. McDowell, Frederick A. Me- 
Dowell and Charles C. McDowell, corporators ; 
Capital, $150,000. To manufacture and sell ma- 
chinery and tools of every kind, and to conduct a 
general machine business. 

Rio Grande Sugar Company, Rio Grande; 
M. Hilgert, Potts, James P., 
others, Capital, $250,000. 


Charles 
Scott, and 
To man- 


George C, 
corporators ; 


| ufacture and sell sugar made from beets, sorghum, 


amber or other sugar cane, etc 
NEW YORK. 

The Champlain Fiber Company, Willsboro, Essex 
County; Chas. B. Waite, H. A. Gildersleeve, E. W 
Richardson, and others, corporators ; Capital, $80, 
000. To manufacture and sell wood pulp and 
paper. 

The Excelsior Folding Chair Company, Buffalo ; 
. J. Phillips, J. S. Moore, C. H. and others, 
Capital, $100,000. To manufacture and 
sell folding chairs. 


Gibbs, 
corporators ; 


The Syracuse Iron and Tube Company, 
J. F. Wilkinson, Harvey K. Flagler and C, E. Seager 
corporators ; Capital, $250,000. To manufacture, 
sell and deal in lap-welded iron and steel boiler 
tubes, flues, etc. 


Syracuse ; 


The Western Improvement Company, New York ; 
Dan’l B. de Monzilly, O. W. Joslyn, Thos. W. B. 
Hughes, Thos Clarke and Herman Clarke, cor- 
porators ; Capital, $500,000. To purchase and de- 
velop mines; to construct and equip railroads, 
steamboats and other vesse!s; to build and equip 
miils, furnaces, etc., and to manufacture, buy and 
sell all machinery and appliances necessary to the 
sarrying on of said business, 
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Machinists’ and Engin , e . 
vem ee en Newton, Devwoae, | Naldable Manufacturing Property, 


We have scoured the market and can find nothing 
new. The dealers seem inclined to withold their med we or to lease, the most convenient property for the 
future orders until after the holidays. Business sinne, acture of heavy © 5 a ee sitasted at 
however holds remarkably active for the season. Thamesville. City of Norwich, Connecticut, with water 
front and wharf on one side, and Railroad (with side track) 
<=> gat he 4 competing os ene ~ — 380 feet, Machine 

o x200 feet—wit dition fo: e Gi 

Iron and Metal Review. and Blockamith Shop- poh oy of Cori mate oe Be 
There have been large sales of Pig Iron during | and. Erect order ; Foundry, 80x100; Pattern Shops 
g gj) and Storage Buildings, 50xi00; all substantial 
the past week, and the rvs mand continues active | brick buildings, provided with Cranes, Ovens, Flasks 
We quote foundry No. 1. at $25.50 to $26; Foun- | #nd all things ne xeded for the conve nient and economica 
dry No. 2X at $24; Gray Forge, $23. The stock of oe a iy ein ma Sheds for — ‘¢-- . on 
nd, iron and castings are connected therewith anc 
Foreign Iron oe mé iy ya — re duc e A conveniently arranged for business, receiving all material 
e quote Gartsherrie a $25 »; Coltness, $26.50; | from vessel or railroad to be moved by a portable railroad 
Fa a eae $24.50 to $25 ; Carnbroe, $24 to $24.50 : | to its destination. The Machine Shop is in perfect order, 
Eglinton, $23.50. Steel and Iron Rails unchanged. provided with machinery for the transmission of power to 
The dem: aad for copper is fair at 19lgc. to 195¢c. other shcys 1n the vicinity, is heated by the e xhaust steam 
for Lake Supe rior. Straits Tin, rive Australian from engine and well lighted. An adjoining lot, 200x380, 


O41 3 ‘ An 9. 1 can be had if required, and also some 20 tenement “house 28 
2c. to 243¢c.; Billiton, 24c. to 24Y Lead, “i near by, at less than cost of building. Possession can be 


Spelter, Western, Sige. to 6c. Antimony 14144c. to! given at once. For prices and terms apply to or address 
. THEODORE RAYMOND, Norwich, Conn, 4) 

—=W ANTE D— 
: COOKE & CO. 


Wanted—A millwright in a wood-working estab- sevasaiilbea: iy we! 
lishment that can nike patterns. None but sober, (Formerly Wm. Cooke 
steady men of experience need apply. Address S., 6 Cortlandt St., New York 
care Chester and Harris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pas x . 

; ; AGENTS FOR 

A large company wants a mechanical engineer, 
who understands, theoretically and practically, 
steam and machinery, and who can manage men, 
run the machine shop, foundry, etc. He wiil not be 
required to attend to the commercial business. To 
a competent man a liberal salary will be paid. Ad- 
dress, giving age, married or single, references and 
salary expected, Box No. 262, New York P. O. ce : , 

Wanted—Two first-class Tool Makers,accustomed j = 
to Sewing Machine or Die Work. Address, The et | 
Dueber Watch Case Manufg. Co., Box 1334, Cincin- | 
Wanted. i iy 1S the pyandard of barellence 

Wanted—A Machinist and Boiler Maker. To sober = ) 
steady, and good workmen, will be paid good wages , : é ee | 
and get steady employment; wanted to do repair - e553 see = | 
and job work. The machinist must thoroughly é “ — AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
understand steam engine re ae: Address, P. O. = —s = 
Box BH, Dallas, Dallas Co., Texas | = THE A.S. CAMERON 

Wanted—A Pattern m: ake r ace vastome d to work Th I hi h 
up smallinventions, one that is experienc e don both , J Ie 
wood and metal preferred. Address ‘‘¢ AMERI- e ue Ig Valley Emery Ww heels STEAM PUMP WORKS 

‘ = L v4 . 
oF ' and Emery Wheel Machinery. ) 

A machinist with best references wishes a situa- ain iii x 3 ae titi 
tion as foreman Or superintendent. Address Box * wheels possess superior cutting qualities, com- 

702, Lowell, Mass. bined with great durability. Eureka Plow Polisher Fort of Eas! 23d Street, New York, 

Wanted—Parties with capital and tools to manu- | and Patent Stove Plate Grinders 


facture my improved Oscillating Engine, Pat. Feb. Westcott's Com cination "Laine 


3d, 1880 The cheapest engine built. J. F. Kings- 


Fe i J G ECLIPSE | Dc, _Both Scroll and Geared. 


UPRIGHT DRILL PRESS Re ‘ . me ul xX PORTABLE AND ¢ : = . renames Pi 
KEY SEATING MACHINE 55% a RN? TRACTION [$e FAN \\ screws in the rim. Move 
e TO ss : . ap 5 ENGINES. } Ny ments independent, uni- 
W. P, DAV! alk ty —_ A tational \ ‘ }|/ versal and eccentric. 
SS NORTH BLOOMFIELD Alby | NSAP CIA ees) Oo, 000 siete’ Oneida Steam Engine 
pe _ONT.CO.NY. EP) ODE EI voratic cen. and Foundry Co. 
/ 


, / lar Saw Mills. 
FOR SALE. oN AI On Threshers and Send for circulars. ONEIDA, N. Y. 


A No.1 Chase Foot Lathe, Jig Saw, Arbor Saw. BG Separators 














Milling Machines, Drill Presses, 
Hand Lathes, Tapping Machines, 
Cutter Grinders, &c. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining descriptions 
of the above ma- 


‘ON 


"M40, MON ‘1S 94]U9D EP1-6E I ‘sy10.4 pur soo 


‘OUIQOBA SUTT[IA JoMOog 3% 


‘90d 


SISTUTUOS: 
JO SHAYUNALOVAODNVA 


‘O90 ® NIAYVO "3 “3 











», successor to Cooke & Beggs) | 


"STOOD, 


‘00 OUF$ “JO UL UMOYS sB 























Stationary 




















atailiies. ‘see “Waverly aa aes Send for C itched ‘ond say where you saw this. DEALERS IN 
Creene Ave., Brooklyn. E'RICZZ & co. Teens — 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


RWoRixtons Dee es ey rene pereemeers ” Mo. 42 Dey Street, New York. Tools h Supplies, 








1) No. 6" Sn tet, Mom By simply passing it over a sur- P. 0. BOX 3362. 


t Ack PHILADELPHIA, : Ka face the exact distance in feet, 


(eter Baila eng | an “4 ok HEWES & PHILLIPS’ IRON WORKS, 





Tape. Measures Routes on Maps. ws 
Large ones in Brass cases, 100 ft. SS p Manufacturers of 
Miniature wheel measures nickel, ts ore 


Oe eee. j AN | The ALLEN PATENT 
AMUr & THOMPSON, Baltimore, Md. Ss, \ " BIGH-SPEED 


168 Centre St., New York City. Fine Tools of all kinds, Lathes, &c. 
Manufacturers of : . 


HAND, BACK SEATED, FEO? & POWER RADLEYS CUSHIONED ANN , 5 =" ay Tay ae P ; \ aN a ENGINE, 3 








“SyRAS E r Esau : ; i Non-Condensing, espec- 


BRADLEY & COMPANY _ . : “4. : Sy Z x ially designed and con- 
: or AS z : ‘ : structed for the Rolling 
i “¢ & : Tees = and Cotton Mill Trade, 


slide Rests, Chuc | FOR REDUCING 5 - AQ aa yy 5 . a = = and all establishments 
ane Rete, Game. | MACHINERY uD perenne mt — eS Reo wT : requiring an absolutely 
‘ — ae are built with Steel — \ = z uniform and economi- 
FROW NEW AND |\) 0 Conical ‘Hearings, = > a a cal power. 


>ROVED rae ; are ie . xe : ae — te = aa 
pa PERNS ped. ets a ee by compression or swaging COLD. Ma- | Tubular Boilers and Steam Fittings. Contracts taken for complete Motive Power Outfits. 
—" } adjustable com. } chines manufactured under patents owne da 


pound back centres, } by Miller, Metcalf & Parkin, Pittsburgh, F5 oO T i ce ba Pp Y Oo R, 
to take up wear, and Pa. For machines or information, address Oo 
are well adapted for 9 


brass and chandelier Ss. W. GOODYEAR, Manufacturers of : Cinincintin ew 
, . > 


work. Electric Light 


ho, wacweey ee: OONE. Automatic Cut-Off 
Fixed Cut-Off 
. and slide Valve 
MORE THAN 13,000 IN USE. STEAM 


Adapted to Every Situation. ENGINES aE mo 
’ a - r 


——- 














Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


GEO. F. BLAKE MANF'G co, —_ilat_Bul os Se ere 
88 Liberty Street, | 44 Washington St., One 30 in. Screw Cutting Lath e, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 20 FEREET SHEARS. 


Retheemmenan pret eects ONE ELAVY DRILL, Second-Hand. 


to the boiler reer ond supply ated air at 
the bridge wall to aid incombustion of gases. 


Ask your Boiler Maker for it. On Hand for immediate delivery. 


Manufactured by 


suman wit BETTS MACHINE CO., "aE" 











